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HOT CRITICISM! 


E receive requests for help from writers in all parts 
of the world and some of them are astonishing. 
Sometimes the writers offer payment in trade. 

The latest such offer is from Mr. Mwanga Kongagambayoko, 
7 Mamba Street, Mushin Lagos, Nigeria, British West Africa. 

Our friend writes that he is putting native love songs from the jungles into 

English, but, though they are very beautiful, he has been told they won't be 

allowed in the mails in the United States. He wants me to tell him what to do. 


To pay for my services Mr. Kongagambayoko offers me leopard or alligator 
skins, large size, elephant bones, small size, alligator pepper, ‘‘very violent'’, 
nose rings with large hole puncher, etc. I'm to take my choice. It's a special 
sale. I'm writing that I'll settle for a giraffe, small size; I've always wanted one. 


We are making the best mouse-trap and the world is finding the way to 
our door. I'll bet we even figure a way to help Mr. Kongagambayoko. The 
late Horace Lorrimer of the Saturday Evening Post sent his writers to us for 
help. Lyle Bryson of Cosmopolitan has done the same recently. Other editors, 
noted authors, agents, college presidents, have sent to us writers needing 
help. Such are the rewards of honesty and competence. 


Full information is available at once if you will send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,’ which discusses successful methods and offers words of 
advice by now-famous writers who had their beginnings with us. Our fees for 
manuscript criticism: for a single story or article up to 5,000 words an Edi- 
torial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is $7, a Collaborative 
Criticism (replotting, blue-penciling, if necessary) $15. For additional words, 
one dollar per thousand. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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New Argosy Ed 
Sir: 

Although there has been a change of editors at 
Argosy, our selection of articles and stories will 
probably continue much as it has been since I 
was chiefly responsible for the selection of arti- 
cles and our fiction staff remains the same. 

I do hope, however, to widen the base of the 
magazine slightly without deviating from our 
main idea of presenting stories about vigorous 
men engaged in dramatic action in an outdoor 
situation. At the present time, we are an open 
market, looking especially for fiction of novelette 
length and controversial non-fiction leads. 

The length of our articles will be cut some- 
what to permit a greater variety in the book. 
While our previous articles may have averaged 
4500 words, our new goal will be about 3500. 
Leads, however, will remain about 5000 words. 

While we have no hard and fast boundaries for 
our prices, our usual non-fiction payments run 
between $100 and $750 and our fiction payments 
between $400 and $750 for short stories and 
$1000 and $1500 for novelettes. 

Howarp J. Lewis, Editor 
Argosy Magazine 

205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Pathfinder Wide Open 
Sir: 

Pathfinder is now a monthly magazine, largely 
feature in content, and aimed primarily at people 
in towns of under 10,000. 

We're interested in anything that for some rea- 
son interests a large number of people in that 
part of America. The story can have to do with 
individual self-improvement, with family rela- 
tions and living, with an idea for community 
betterment. All we ask is that it be experience- 
based (not an essay) and that it contain an 
idea or a technique that many others can use. 
Ordinarily our features do not run beyond 1500 
to 2000 words. We do not require that all our 
stories originate in the part of America we cover, 
but we do insist that they be important, for some 
reason, to the people who live there. Our rates 
are excellent, and we pay on acceptance. 

We are an especially good market right now 
because we have almost no inventory We won’t 
be buying hack-written material, though. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Managing 
Editor, oa 1323 M Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Carro.u P. StreETER, Editor 
Pathfinder 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











RECORD BOOK 
For Free Lance Writers 


Designed to save you money, by making 
record of income, and expense for the 
year. '% of this 7” by 8” book is used 
as a record of manuscripts out, and to 
whom sent. 


Send check, or money order for $1.00 


AARON AGENCY 
Box 812 — Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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World’s-STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 
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RUSSIAN TEACH YOU TO SPEAK 
With Linguaphone you bring foreign 
GERMAN visitors right into’ your own home. 
you learn another language simply 
and naturally, the same way you 
learned your mother tongue. You listen 
JAPANESE —you mad — voices, both men’s 
and wome YOU UNDERSTAND— 
you SPEAK! ‘You read and write. 
NORWEGIAN = wor.p-wipE ENDORSEMENT 
Used internationally by schools, uni- 
—any ot versities, Armed Services, Eg ge my 
an per- 
sonnel training. Over a million. ‘home- 
study students of all ages. 
STOP WISHING — START TALKING. 
FREE book ‘‘Passport to a New World 


of Opportunity.’’ gives fascinating facts. 


WRITE TODAY! Linguaphone institute, 


7605S M . 
Languages 7605, mezz., Rock Plaza, New 





Stngue ene Institute 

7605 Mez << aged Plaza, 

New York 20, 'N 

Send me your raex book. I want 
langu: 


SEND FOR 


FREE 





BOOKLET 


O Check here if Korean Veteran. 








Tue Wrrrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Meaty. 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 33, No. 5. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 








And Now—WWA 
Sir: 

Western Writers of America is a newly-formed 
association of persons actively interested in the 
production and promotion of the Western novel, 
our theory being that the Western has come oi 
age and deserves more recognition than it cur- 
rently receives by comparison with its rivals, the 
detective and science-fiction story. 

Our purpose is twofold: to continue grading 
up the quality of our work through annual criti- 
cal awards to the best that is being done in the 
field and to seek for the Western its share of ad- 
vertising allotments and space in book review 
columns. Though the project is brand new, we 
already have the enthusiastic interest and sup- 
port of publishers, editors, and agents, some of 
whom are associate members. Our active mem- 
bers are confined, at present, to writers who have 
published—or contracted for—at least one full- 
length novel in the Western field, adult or 
juvenile. 

The board of officers consists of: Nelson Nye, 
president; William MacLeod Raine, honorary 
president; Harry Sinclair Drago, vice-president; 
D. B. Newton, secretary-treasurer; Wayne D. 
Overholser and Thomas Thompson, Executive 
Board. Other charter members are as follows: 
Giff Cheshire, Leslie Ernenwein, Norman A. 
Fox, Steve Frazee, George Garland, Bill Gulick, 
Charles N. Heckelmann, L. P. Holmes, Noel B. 
Loomis, Lewis Patten, Chuck Martin, Roe Rich- 
mond, Frank C. Robertson, Luke Short, and 
Walker A. Tompkins. 

We are not a trade union, nor are we—at this 
time or until much further study—taking a 
stand on the highly-debated subject of reprint 
rights. Improving our own work and obtaining 
recognition for it are our initial interests. We 
maintain a library, free to members, of current 
releases in the field, donated by the publishers 
themselves; we issue a monthly bulletin, “The 
Roundup,” containing current information of 
value to the Western novelist and news of prog- 
ress in the job we’re trying to do. We are pre- 
paring an anthology of short stories to be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, intended as the first of an 
annual series sampling the work of modern 
Western writers. There will be, as mentioned, 
annual awards by a competent critical board for 
outstanding Western production. 

Dues have been set at $15 a year for full mem- 
bers, $10 for associates. Anyone interested and 
qualifying for membership can obtain further in- 
formation by addressing the secretary-treasurer: 
D. B. Newton 
11 Kansas Avenue, 

Bend, Oregon 


© Welcome to WWA! We wish this new organi- 
zation of Western writers, which seems to be 
patterned after Mystery Writers of America, the 
same success that MWA has had in becoming 
established and getting its point of view across 
to editors, publishers, and writers.—Ed. 
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With Regret 
Sir: 

It is with deep regret that I write these lines 
relative to the death of Harriet Bradfield. 

Seemingly, we take many things for granted. 
Not until I read that Harriet Bradfield’s monthly 
column, “The New York Market Letter,” had 
been in progress for 21 years did I realize that 
for years her column was the first thing I read 
in WritTer’s Dicest. Of course, I’d_ glance 
through the feature articles to see what was new, 
then I’d settle down to read the “Market Let- 
ter,’ marveling at the explicit and concise way 
Harriet Bradfield had of giving the latest mar- 
ket information. 

Right now, I’m asking myself why I didn’t 
write to her, telling her how much I enjoyed 
her column. Perhaps one’s sins of omission are 
the greatest. 

Neue C. WHITLATCH 
Longridge Ranch, 
Route 1, Box 2-A, 
Bonanza, Oregon 


Crestwood Editor 
Sir: 

I’d just like to add mine to the many kind 
words I’m sure you have heard about Harriet 
Bradfield. She was always very gracious and most 
helpful in presenting our market needs to your 
readers. 

Thank you for the comprehensive publicity 
given our new woman’s confession magazine in 
your April issue. It has been titled Your 
Romance. 

Don PHaRES 

Crestwood Publishing Co., Inc. 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 
e See page 65 for more information on the 
Crestwood books.—Ed. 


In Memoriam 
Sir: 

In looking through the last two issues of 
Writer’s Dicest and not seeing any write-up 
of Allan’s death, I presume that you have not 
been informed of his passing away the first of 
March. He died of a cerebral hemorrhage, with- 
out gaining consciousness. 

It was a terrible shock to me, as he had gotten 
up that morning feeling fine and was cleaning 
up his office getting ready to start a new novel. 
Just a week before he had signed a contract for 
a book called Red River Road and had options 
on several more for Avon. 

Mrs. ALLAN K. EcHo.is 

Box 159 

Pittsburg, Okla. 
e Our sympathy to Mrs. Echols. We and all 
his other friends in the writing field will miss 
Allan. His last piece for us appeared in the 1951 
Writer’s Year Book.—Ed. 
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HEN you send me your script—send me your phone number. 

Some day soon I may be calling you too. The day I wrote this 
I spoke to Canada, Washington, Philadelphia and Beverly Hills. It 
wasn’t luck—it was intelligent planning that brought my phone calls 
and telegrams and checks. Some of the authors had made a few scattered sales. Most had 
no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not 
the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our 
story knowledge and editorial contacts. 
To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
markets, increase your writing income, or make your first sales for you. And when you send me your 
material tell me about yourself. My selling authors did. When I know your background Ill know 


your potentialities. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF You HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 
many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work, with revision and replot suggestions if it can be made salable (no charge for 
resubmissions) ; or my recommendation of suitable scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue: New York: 17.-New. York 











EQMM Buys Black Mask 
Sir: 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine has bought 
Black Mask magazine and will incorporate it as 
a section in EQMM. We plan to fill this section 
with the best hardboiled material available, in 
the tradition of the old Black Mask, one of the 
best detective-story magazines of its time. 

We can’t be sure, of course, that we will be 
able to develop any new Hammetts, Chandlers, 
or Gardners, but we are going to do the best we 
can. We want to see good, tough, hardboiled 
material—both original and reprint, from old 
hands as well as beginners. Lengths will be up to 
10,000 words preferably, but we will be glad to 
look at longer pieces if they are exceptional. 
Rates will be the same as on other EQMM ma- 
terial. 

Ropert P. Miiis, Managing Editor 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Gault Gets Edgar 
Sir: 

Wilham Campbell Gault won the Edgar Allan 
Poe award for writing the best first mystery 
novel of 1952. At the annual dinner of Mystery 
Writers of America in New York City, Gault was 
awarded a ceramic statuette of Poe for his book 
Don’t Cry for Me, published by Dutton. A scroll 
was awarded to Peggy Bacon for her novel The 
Inward Eye, published by Scribner’s, which was 
second in the voting. 

This year a special award was given to Fred- 
erick Knott for Dial M for Murder, the Broad- 
way hit that stars Maurice Evans. The “Edgar” 
for the outstanding contribution to the mystery 
short story went to Philip MacDonald for his 
collection of short stories Something to Hide, 
published by the Crime Club. Five Fingers, a 
Twentieth Century-Fox production, won the 
award as the best mystery motion picture, Erle 
Stanley Gardner received an “Edgar’’ in the field 
of true-crime writing for his book, Court of Last 
Resort, published by William Sloane Associates, 
based on his articles in Argosy Magazine. The 
New York Times and its critic, Anthony Boucher, 
won the prize for outstanding contribution to 
criticism in the field of the mystery story. Drag- 
net, NBC, which won the radio award last year, 
was acclaimed the best television mystery and 
crime program this season. The radio award went 
to The Mysterious Traveler on the Mutual 
network. 

Mystery WRITERS OF AMERICA 

228 W. 24th St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 
e Congratulations to W.D. contributor Gault— 
and may there be many more mystery novels. 
Gault’s article “You've Got the Life” appeared 
in the August, 1949, issue of the Digest.—Ed. 
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Not Sour Grapes 
Sir: 

May I join the mob and find fault with Rich- 
ard Armknecht’s “Will You Be a Success?” This 
is the test, he says, for the spare-time writer. Get 
that “spare time.” In my dictionary, spare time 
is time superfluous to time used for one’s neces- 
sary duties. In my case, it is roughly 40 hours a 
weck borrowed and stolen from those duties for 
both writing and reading. 

I ask, how can anyone writing in spare time 
read 3 books or 18 magazine stories and articles, 
14 newspapers, approximately a third of a writ- 
er’s magazine, write 7 letters, keep detailed writ- 
ing records, maintain a businesslike selling effort 
without an agent, pursue five or more hobbies, 
and listen to radio or watch TV an hour a day 
on week days, as a top rate in this test would 
necessitate, and still find time in his spare time 
to become a success? If you would be a success, 
it seems to me you have to write. I love to read, 
and do avidly, but one could read one’s self blind 
and never become a writer! 

“Do you complete writing tasks, once started?” 
Here Armknecht rates the first four choices 
with equal values of 5 points. Why? The more 
often ideas are carried through to completion, if 
only for the writing practice, the better chance 
of success. Why, too, such a low score for this? 
Isn’t this the basic test for becoming a successful 
writer? Thus, the cliché: You learn to write by 
writing. 

Signing off with the first of two letters for the 
week! Yes, I did score above par. 

Sytvia Harris 
Tacoma, Wash. 


The Trib’s Marx 
Sir: 

A strict regard for accuracy requires a correc- 
tion of Richard Armknecht’s comments on Karl 
Marx in the March issue of W.D. 

Whether Marx could have sold Das Kapital to 
“any well-paying American market” is problema- 
tical. But the fact is that while he was writing 
that ponderous work, Marx’s only regular source 
of income for a considerable period in the early 
1850’s was $10 per week for a semi-weekly column 
of similar material in a “well-paying American 
market’’—Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 
At the time, the T7rib’s crack traveling reporter, 
Bayard Taylor, was working for a full-time salary 
of $20 a week. The Tribune’s managing editor, 
Charles A. Dana, appears to have earned a part 
of his $25 per week by lifting portions of the 
Marxian columns and running them as Tribune 
editorials—a practice which Marx’s collaborator, 
Friedrich Engels, denounced as “lousy petty- 
bourgeois cheating.” 

MAuRICE OGDEN 
4044 W. 167th St. 
Lawndale, Calif. 
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Galaxy Magazine & Simon and Schuster 


announce an award of $6,500 


for the best original 


SCIENCE FICTION NOVEL 


N ORDER to attract new writing 
talent to an exciting and increas- 
ingly important literary field, Gal- 
axy Magazine has joined with Simon 
and Schuster, Publishers, to offer the 
largest single award in the history of 
science fiction. The closing date of 
this contest is October 15, 1953. 

The prize-winning novel will (1) 
appear as a serial in Galaxy, (2) be 
published in book form by Simon 
and Schuster and (3) be assured of 
eventual reprint by Dell Publica- 
tions. 

The author of the prize novel will 
receive, at the time that the judges 
announce their decision, a check for 
$6,500. Of this, $1,000 will be an 
outright gift; the remaining $5,500 
will represent purchase of first world 
serial, radio and TV rights by Gal- 
axy and a minimum guarantee 
against book and reprint royalties. 








THE RULES 


1, The closing date is October 15, 1953. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted at any time prior to that 
date and should be sent to NOVEL CONTEST, 
Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine, 421 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


2. Manuscripts must be ORIGINAL (never before 
published in any form) and not committed to any 
other magazine or book publisher. 


3. Novels submitted must be between 60,000 and 
75,000 words in length, typed, doublespaced, with 
at least an inch margin on all sides, and each page 
numbered. 


4, Manuscripts must be accompanied by sufficient 
postage for return. 


5, There will be only ONE winner, but all other 
submissions of merit will be given full considera- 
tion for possible serialization in Galaxy, book pub- 
lication by Simon and Schuster, or both, at standard 
rates. 


6. There are no requirements, stipulations or 
taboos regarding themes. Fresh ideas and convinc- 
ing characterization, conflict and plot development 
are the important criteria. Writers who enter the 
contest can best familiarize themselves with the 
standards of the judges through study of the science 
fiction published by Galaxy and by Simon and 
Schuster. 


7. Sole judges will be the editorial staffs of Galaxy 
and Simon and Schuster. The decision of the judges 
will be final. 


8. Contestants agree, in submitting their manu- 
scripts, to accept standard publishing agreements 
with the sponsors of the contest in the event that 
their novel is the winning entry. 


g. Anyone may enter this contest except employees 
of the Galaxy Publishing Corp. and of Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., and their families; and authors 
who are ineligible because of contractual obliga- 
tions to their present publishers . . . which means, 
in effect, that contestants will not be competing 
with most of the established “big names” of 
science fiction. 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








Christian Writers and Editors Conference 
Green Lake, Wis., June 27 - July 4 


Open to all Interested in journalism 
without respect to race, color or creed. 


For information: Write 


DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 
1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
Minor corrections 


WEEKS 
AT HOME § 





sional fort. 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 
1 day to 7 weeks. Tuition includes private writing instruc- 
tion, room, meals. References: WHO’S WHO IN THE 
MIDWEST. Or I'll mail information on how I can help 
YOU succeed, by mail. Free illustrated brochure. (15th yr.) 


MILDRED |. REID 


1034 Dundee Road Northbrock, lilino!s 





Roundup of the Arts 
July 19 - August 8 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 20 - 25 

Subjects: Novel, short story, poetry, magazine fiction, 
non-fiction, television for the community, juveniles, 
biography, history, marketing. Workshops, lectures, 
intensive work on manuscripts. ths 

Staff and Lecturers include: Allan Nevins, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, Naomi Lane Babson and others. 

Also: Workshops in painting, crafts, opera, square 
dance festival. 

Moderate fees, economical room and board on campus. 

For dates, details and brochure write: 
HENRY V. LAROM 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 











First Sale 
Sir: 

After years of reading Writer’s DicEst, fol- 
lowing its tips, using second-hand Ouije (unsure 
of that spelling—but what writer isn’t!) boards, 
I’m beginning to think there are editors who 
buy stories. That first sale has just been made! 
It’s a short humorous yarn called ‘Frederick the 
Ingrate,” which my agent unloaded on a new 
magazine, Eternity, first issue out in June. 


ATLANTIS HALLAM, 
Maywood, Calif. 


It’s Not So Hard 
Sir: 

Regarding John Creasey’s article in your March 
number about selling material overseas, how 
would an American writer get his money out of 
these foreign countries? I thought that all funds 
were blocked overseas and that is why U.S. mo- 
tion picture companies have been making films 
overseas so that they could spend their blocked 
monies in the countrics where the monies were 
earned. 

C. R. BopEN 

Robert L. Jordan & Associates 

5201 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
e We dropped a note to Creasey in Bourne- 
mouth, England, and received this reply: 

“American authors will find that getting roy- 
alty payments out of Europe isn’t as difficult as 
it’s made out to be. True, my experience relates 
to sterling and I’m not absolutely sure that it 
will be the same with dollars, but most European 
countries pay on due date, or within a month 
or so. Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium are ‘hard’ currency areas, and others are 
doing quite nicely. Some have a time lag up to 
12 months or so because of currency control. 
My experience is that once payments start com- 
ing through and precedent has been created, 
succeeding payments are less tardy. 


“The important thing is to make sure one is 
dealing with a reliable publisher—which is, after 
all, equally important at home. Less reputable 
publishers shelter behind currency regulations to 
avoid payment. How to make sure of a pub- 
lisher’s good will is hardly within my sphere, 
but a good New York agent will surely know 
the bad ’uns! 


“Even if the difficulties were great, it would 
still be worth it, for conditions vary from year 
to year. And unlike we Britons, you are allowed 
to visit countries where money is owing to you, 
and spend it on the spot. For us, that’s a crime!” 
—John Creasey. 


—Ed. 
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“I’m For Ikoflex” 


Sir: 

I’m sure there’s much good advice in John D. 
Stanard’s letter (April W.D.) but on photo- 
graphic matters he’s giving readers what I call a 
bum steer. He speaks of the 4x5 Graphic as “the 
only type of camera that gives satisfactory 8x10 
prints in the enlarger,” suggests letting “any 
available photo shop” develop the negatives, and 
doesn’t think that “one writer in 10,000 . 
can print negatives properly.” 

That’s a lot of nonsense. About the simplest 
camera in the world to handle is a twin-lens 
reflex. I have an Ikoflex that has made about 
3,000 negatives in three years. At least 1000 of 
those negatives have made 8x10 prints that have 
been bought and published by such magazines as 
Woman’s Home Companion, Woman’s Day, 
Better Living, The American Home, Popular 
Science Monthly. This same Ikoflex, in the hands 
of two writers with no photographic experience, 
has produced several hundred other negatives 
from which 8x10’s have sold to major magazines. 

I don’t insist that every writer who needs a 
camera should use an Ikoflex. I’ve used 4x5 
Graphics and I know that they will do splendid 


work. But I don’t like to see any writer saddled 
with a more cumbersome and costly (particularly 
in operation) camera because he has been told 
that a small-negative outfit won’t produce profes- 
sional quality. I have a 4x5 myself, with a 
splendid Zeiss Tessar lens on it. I own it because 
magazines want that size in color pictures. I 
never use it for black-and-white because the Iko- 
flex is so much quicker and easier to use and 
gives fully as good 8x10 prints. 


With an Ikoflex, or any camera using 120 roll 
film, developing is a cinch. A writer can carry 
a tiny tank and chemicals and a black bag with 
him and check on his results each day when 
traveling. This is not so easy to do with a 4x5, 
But in any case I’d never trust an unknown 
photo shop with my film. Any man capable of 
taking a picture can develop a roll more quickly 
and more safely himself. 

Enlarging calls for setting up a darkroom, so 
there’s more argument there. But I think the 
writer-photographer should give printing his 
personal attention unless he’s just too busy to 
afford to. 

DarrELL HuFF 
Cavedale Road 
Sonoma, Calif. 





How Much SHOUD You Pay 
For A Good Course In Writing? 


Are you quite certain that you must lay out a three figure sum for a course in writing? Must 
a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you can have simpli- 
fication and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 

One of our students for whom we madc her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 

“I cannot recommend your course too highly! What impressed me is the way you tore away 


the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short con- 
tructive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff.” 


WHY BUY "UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar was worth 100 
cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a minimum and passes the saving on 
to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or 


your month’s mortgage payment. 


If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped many, many 
F 


writers sell in less than three months. 


Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, 
ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, 
Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book choice club) 
to mention only a few. It is a good record. We are proud 
of our record of sales for students, of what we give you 
for your investment—of the name of the author who 
wrote the course (information you don’t always get.) 
This course was written by Jack Woodford, author of the 
incomparable writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WR). - 
ING & SELLING), and about 40 other books, many of 
them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 2,000 short 
stories. The course itself is based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 


COMPARE! Send the zoupon and learn what $50 
will still buy these days! 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. Ma 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have 
(J TRIAL AND ERROR. 


he laws of 


Licensed as a correspondence school under 
the State of New York. 








If you have a short short story on hand, send it clong with your Inguiry. 


TO SAVE TIME It will save time in helping us to determine whether you can profit by 
this course. 














ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritiING PLAN 
NoveL WritInc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








NORTHWEST TYPIST 


Complete typing service at reasonable rates. 
Manuscrip s a specialty. 50c per 1,000 words. 
‘ast and accurate, 
with carbon and minor editing if desired. 


WILBERTA WAKEFIELD 
P. O. Box 584 McMinnville, Oregon 








BEERSHEBA SPRINGS 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


5th Annual Meeting August 17-30 


In cool, beautiful Cumberland mountains 
at historic Beersheba Springs Inn. Work- 
shops in novel, biography, short story, 
juvenile writing, poetry. Nationally and 
internationally published author-instruc- 
tors. Reasonable expenses. Address 
Harry Harrison Kroll, director, University 
of Tennessee, Martin, Tenn. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








AN ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY 


DONE BY THE AUTHOR 


Tells how his story was developed from 
an Idea; then analyzes it, page by page 
(story and analysis side by side) in such a 
single, concise way that you can apply 
his methods to your own stories. 

PRIMES CODERS 26. cccvcccsccsccoGl 


EDWARD S. FOX 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Fila. 











Correction ! 
Sir: 

On page 132 of your 1953 Year Boox you 
have Leatherneck Magazine listed as a cartoon 
market. You also have our address and pay rate 
down correctly and all this we appreciate. Our 
editor is a Colonel, too, but that’s where the ac- 
curacy ends. His name is Donald L. Dickson, 
not Robert C. Southee. 

Rogert C. SouTHEE 

Corporal, USMC 

Cartoon Editor, The Leatherneck 
P. O. Box 1918, Washington D. C. 


Kick For Fictioneers 
Sir: 

Congratulations on “The Lady or the Censor” 
and “Interview with Congressman Gathings”; 
I have been trying to follow this thing in the 
press, but I was never abreast of the situation 
until tonight when I read your articles in W.D. 

From the Gathings Committee, I take it that 
what is obscene at a quarter is not obscene at 
three bucks! Here is something to concern every 
struggling fiction writer, Each year since the 
1940’s has shown a decline in pulp titles. During 
the same time, W.D. told us again and again 
what a tough time the hard-cover publisher was 
having (happily Ken McCormick sang a different 
tune in last January’s W. D.) and pointed out the 
ever-growing success of the original paperback 
novel. Therefore, it seems to me that the Gath- 
ings Committee is preparing a kick in the pocket- 
book for the fiction writer. 

Since religious groups are in the advance guard 
of those driving toward censorship, I would like 
to mention that I joined the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) at the age of seven. I re- 
ceived a large part of my religious training in a 
Friend’s First Day School and I have been active 
in my Meeting and have served the last few years 
on the Board of Overseers. I do not believe that 
Christianity and repression go hand in hand. I 
do believe that the Golden Rule is the best road 
map for happy living that mankind ever received 
and that every time he gets off the straight and 
narrow path, man sinks to the axle on the muddy 
detour. The author, however, can not point out 
life’s pitfalls and still write for kids under 10. 

Ray W. StTEvENS, Jr. 
Schuylerville, N. Y. 


They Know It’s Dirt 
Sir: 

Concerning “The Lady or the Censor,” I wish 
to put in three cheers for the suggestion that the 
book publishers draw up a code of ethics and do 
their own censoring without Government inter- 
ference. The publishers know darned well that 
the stuff they sell is pornographic! 

Raz Goopwin 
90 McNeill 
Encinitas, Calif. 








Where Is Your Liberty? 
Sir: 

I read with interest ‘““The Lady or the Censor.” 
The whole trouble is that some of the American 
people, even its courts, have not learned to dis- 
tinguish between liberty and license. 

If we let the writer write all the rotten stuff 
he wants and publishers print it without hin- 
drance—then we should be logical and say that 
a man should be free to murder if he is so 
inclined. As a matter of fact, all the obscene 
stuff which appears on our newsstands is com- 
mitting spiritual murder, especially among our 
young people. 

I am of the opinion that it is not the liberty 
of the press which is involved here but the 
amount of money publishers make. According 
to the Gathings report, some of our largest 
publishing firms put out this tripe and even insist 
that their customers take it or keep from them 
better material they prefer. Where is your liberty? 


WINIFRED HEATH 
Post Office Box 984 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Just For Laughs 
Sir: 

I’m willing to go along with Congressman 
Gathings and followers with the idea that girly 
mags and pocket books should be banned on the 
grounds that they’re apt to make adolescents and 
fools follow their natural inclinations. But why 
doesn’t the Congressman pursue his reasoning a 
few steps farther? 

Why, for instance, doesn’t he advocate the 
abolition of automobiles? Even if they aren’t 
always driven by youngsters or adult fools, they’re 
a definite hazard to the nitwitted pedestrians who 
might step in front of them. 

Or, to come a step closer to home, why not 
banish swimming pools and beaches on the 
grounds that abbreviated bathing suits might in- 
spire illegal sexual activities? 

We could even make a good case against medi- 
cines if we wanted to. After all, there’s always 
a possibility that a doctor will prescribe a drug 
for a moron who doesn’t know that a small dose 
can cure while a large dose can kill. 

When I was a teen-ager in the early 1930's, 
[ not only had access to literature which was 
more pornographic than anything I see on the 
newsstands at present; I was selling sexy short 
stories in order to help pay my way through 
school. Ergo, I’m inclined to be a bit dubious 
as to the significance of Gathings’ Menace. But 
if the Honorable Gent really wants to make an 
all-out effort to run this country for the exclu- 
sive benefit of children and idiots, I’m willing to 
cooperate for laughs. 


JouHN STARR 
Box 2855, Terminal Annex / 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Had Never Written A Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 


“Before completing the N. I. A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screenland 
Magazine for $50. That resulted in an 
immediate assignment to do another. 
After successive feature stories, I am 
now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, I had never 
written a line for publication.’’—Gene 
E. Levant, 116 West Ave., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. 


How Do you Know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

r have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, wait- 
ing for the day to come when you will onion, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery ‘‘I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our time, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many successful writers. 

° ege 
Learn to write by writing 

OS yng te Institute training is based on the New York 

Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it, and, which at the same time, develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors, and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more, 
that can often be earned for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, home making, hobbies, 
sports, travel, local, church and club activities, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on 
the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about writing for profit. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Patne 
Miss 
Address 
City 7 Zone State 
© Check here if Veteran. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
7-E-363 





Copyright 1953 Newspaper Institute of America 








THERE'S A GOLD MINE of IDEAS FOR 
ARTICLES, RE-WRITE MATERIAL, etc. 
and also Good Solid Reading in BOUND 
VOLUMES of Old HARPERS, SCRIB- 
NERS, CENTURY, and other Magazines, 
period 1870-1904 ... all public domain. 
Send for a sample volume, hundreds of pages, 
illustrations, only $5.50 postpaid. 5 volumes, all 
different, $20.00; 10 volumes, all different, $35.00. 
(Long runs quoted on request). 

+d can » ioe, own, oe numbers dg maguion, © all 
tems. a Sooy at becke a sebiort, Seat it 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street Dept. W New York City 36 
JUVENILE WRITERS: We can supply bound volumes, 


famous ST. NICHOLAS MAG. 1870-1900, $5.00 per volume, 
6 months per vol. (Great treat for your kid!) 





WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION, 

SCREEN, PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 

Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 
Reasonable rates 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








The 20th 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 27 — August 14, 1953 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Poetry, 
Non-Fiction, Juvenile, TV and Radio Writ- 
ing, Historical and Biographical Writing, 
and Serial Novel. 

James Ramsey Ullman, Walter Havig- 
hurst, Constance Smith, Rolfe Humphries, 
William L. Chenery, Howard Pease, 
Robert J. Shaw, C. E. Scoggins. 


Write Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











Filler Reprints 

Sir: 

I am an instructor of a writers’ group and have 
been unable to locate information on two to 
three-line fillers. 

1. When sending filler reprints to such markets 
as Coronet and Reader’s Digest, should one 
expect to have the material returned if a 
self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed? 

2. Should clippings be sent or should they be 
retyped? 

3. What size paper should submissions be placed 
on? 

4. Do you know of a market list for such as the 
following: 

Businessman—A man who spends time making 
money and then spends money killing time.— 
Comic Dictionary, 1/ 26/53, Oklahoma City 
Times. 

Mrs. H. B. ScHINDLER 
4617 S. E. 19th 
Oklahoma City 15, Okla. 


e Since Stanley J. Meyer is our current author- 
ity on filler writing (see March and April is- 
sues), we went to him with these questions. He 
says: 

“Here’s how I’d answer Mrs. Schindler’s let- 
ter. She must remember, however, that I’m 
quoting from personal experience; the treat- 
ment she gets might be exactly the opposite. 

“1. Both Coronet and Reader’s Digest have 
returned unacceptable reprints to me. So have 
magazines that invite contributions to certain 
departments on a ‘no return’ basis, But I al- 
ways enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
and a little note saying I'd like to have the 
material returned if it isn’t acceptable so that I 
can try another market. The purpose of the ‘no 
return’ condition is to save a magazine time and 
money. Many contributions to such departments 
come from people who hope to pick up an easy 
buck. They haven’t the slightest knowledge 
about professional submissions and, for the most 
part, never heard of a return envelope. 

“Incidentally, I’ve found that if your name is 
known to a certain editor, he'll return your sub- 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month R mendati 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











ff you want results: betore ‘sending 


can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market paimesereiy 


and write blindly. 
your manuscript. The fee is very low If you want to sell we 
Comprehensive sales and editoriai aa for eon writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free neg circular 


NEW YORK (36) 
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mission even if you don’t send him a stamped 
envelope. He knows you'll probably try your 
filler elsewhere. Ashley Halsey of the Post is a 
wonderful gent in this respect. But all writers 
should give him and other editors a decent break 
by sending the return envelope. Of course, if 
your submission is rejected and not returned you 
have no squawk coming. The ‘no return’ con- 
dition is binding if the editor wants it to be. 

“2. I usually type out the clipping, double 
spaced, then attach the original along with the 
usual data: source, date of publication, etc. 

“3. For one-line clippings I use half of an 
84x11 sheet ; for longer clips, I use a full page. 
And don’t forget your name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner. 

“4. I suggest Mrs. Schindler check the maga- 
zines at her local newsstand. Without doing any 
research, however, I do know that originals and 
often reprints are used by these magazines in the 
better-pay field: Coronet, Country Gentleman, 
Catholic Digest, Pageant, Reader’s Digest, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and American Legion Mag- 
azine.”—Stanley J. Meyer 
—Ed. 


A Pollyanna Spring 
Sir: 

Our 35c digest love story markets are now 
heavily overstocked with material and writers. 
It will be several months before the situation 
improves. Meanwhile, the demand for quality 
Westerns and mysteries has never been greater. 
And general novels, sans sensationalism, are par- 
ticularly welcome at this time. 

With the fanatics busily engaged in burning 
books in Newark, bullying dealers in Brooklyn, 
banning Freud in Cleveland, and leaving the 
fate of Chaucer in the hands of a Georgia clergy- 
man, there may even be a demand this spring 
for Pollyanna. 

DonaLtp MacCAMPBELL 
16 East 43rd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Going To The Dogs? 
Sir: 


I should not waste three cents on this ques- 
tion but curiosity overcomes frugality. I refer to 
the March “Forum” and Premier Chemical Com- 
pany’s request for stories of 75 to 100 mono- 
syllables. Who’s going to read those stories? The 
dogs? 

M. LeRor HepstranpD 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 


¢ Premier Chemical says they have no reason 
for wanting dog stories in monosyllables other 
than a desire to be different—in their advertis- 
ing and promotion. They received quite a few 
acceptable stories from: W.D. readers, were sur- 
prised at their ingenuity. The company is stocked 
up on stories just now but will let us know 
when they want more.—Ed. 











10 Southwest 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


JUNE 6-9th, 1953 


WHEN THAT TROPICAL MOON shines 
again in June on the Texas Coast at 
Corpus Christi, writers will talk about 
characters and plots and things that 
editors love, that the public gives up 
hard money in order to read. * * * 
Here, you can look up a publisher. Dis- 
cover an editor. Uncover a market. * * * 
Between workshops and lectures you 
can sell a poem for $1.60 or sign a 
contract for 100,000 words. (It's been 
done). * * * Too, somebody will win 
the prizes—$1,000 cash is being offered 
in the contests. * * * You can go swim- 
ming. Sailing. Visit fabulous King Ranch. 
Picnic on Padre Island. * * * To greet 
you there'll be editors of 13 magazines, 
scouts from 8 publishing houses * * * 
So—You may find answers you didn't 
know you didn't know. * * * You'll en- 
joy program talent from 7 states and 6 
universities. Meet Ruel McDaniel who has 
sold 6027 MSS. Garland ‘‘Wake of the 
Red Witch" Roark. J. Frank Dobie, dean 
of Southwestern writers. Harrison Smith 
of SR. Aron M. Mathieu of WD. Don 
Ward of ZGWM. Charles Carver'll wrap 
up the how and why-for of the short 
story for you. There'll be Dillon Ander- 
son and Cynthia Hathway, slick scribes. 
Pulpiteers: Charles Boeckman, Katherine 
McCombs, Bob Obets. Agent: Edith Mar- 
golis. Historian: C. E. Castenada who 
has stirred a lot of dust off of past 
centuries. On and on and others, in- 
cluding 7 nationally known poets. 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A THRILLING 
JAM-PACKED FOUR DAYS 


At once, write for brochure . . . contest rules 


Director Dee Woods 


406A So. Carancahva 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Registration Limited to 300 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. aheis 





If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
= DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
rote PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 








First Sale To Dr. Christian 
Sir: 

W. D. is entitled to credit for my first sale, 
since it was a DicEst article on the Dr. Christian 
Awards that prompted me to enter the 1952 Dr. 
Christian Contest. I won nothing in the contest 
and had.almost forgotten I entered it when a 
check and letter came saying that they had de- 
cided to buy my script for use on the program 
—this after a lapse of 13 months! 

ANNE E. BARHAM 
109 W. Ocean Avenue, 
Pamlico, Norfolk 3, Va. 


Rejection Of The Year 
Sir: 

I have just written the rejection slip to end 
rejection slips. If you can’t buy it, at least it 
will give you a chuckle. 

We are simply mad about what you've 
written. We adore your style. We haven't 
seen anything so well put together since 
Hemingway’s Old Man and the Sea. 

However, due to our present rigid format, 
your work is just two words too long, and 
due to its utter perfection, it would destroy 
it to change a single word. 

We cry with you. The Editors 

Puy tus DILLER 
1841 Fremont Drive, 
Alameda, Calif. 


Perplexing Perennial 
Sir: 

When writing for the business papers, how do 
you go about securing an interview with the 
party in question? He is going to be a busy man 
and will not want his time taken up for nothing. 
Now, if you are a beginning writer, 10 to one 
your article will not sell. How can you justify 
taking up a businessman’s time for something 
which probably won’t sell anyway? In other 
words, how do you break into the trade journal 
field? 

M. A. LEAvy 

Box 352, Texas Road 

Matawan, N. J. 
¢ Often, we’ve been called upon to answer this 
question in W.D. This time we’re going to 
pass the buck to our readers. Anyone care to 
pick it up ?—Ed. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

On page 134 of THe Writer’s 1953 YEAR 
Book is listed the fact that Nursing World occa- 
sionally buys gags for nurses. Our journal does 
not purchase either gags or cartoons at any time. 

S. R. Cowan, Publisher 
Nursing World 

67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.”’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 


Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
directed writing. For infor- 


Study by mail, 
criticism ... 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 

PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to all kinds 
of markets including the top slicks. She has taught hun- 
dreds of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn College and in 
her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 

PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the Authors’ 
Guild Council, and Chairman of the Pulp Writers’ Sec- 
tion of the Authors’ League of America. She teaches short 
story and novel writing at Brooklyn College. Her corre- 
spondence course is licensed under New York State laws. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY STEP HELP 

In this course you master one technical point at a time, 

and use it immediately in the actual creation of a story. 

Pauline Bloom criticizes your work not after the story is 

all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 

cemented into the structure of your story, but STEP-BY- 
, as the story is planned and written. You correct 

= mistakes as you go along and _ FEEL SECURE 

ABOUT THE WORK BEHIND YO 
THIS IS A NEW COURSE BASED on MARKETS AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH EXIST TODAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 

and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 

words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for 

scripts of 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 

self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 
Personal consultation by arrangement 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Personal, 























please tell 








Arou de you pick your foorke- chops? 





Attractive window display, but his Always talking about his “wonderful Sells the best meats in town. 
meats aren't so good, meats," but they don't taste so good. 


If you’re thinking of working with a literary agent, you can pick up a valuable tip on how 
to make your best selection by thinking for a minute about your ordinary, everyday shopping practices. 

You’d never think of patronizing a butcher who sells fourth-rate meats but has an attractive 
storefront, or a storekeeper who talks a lot about his fine stock—but whose merchandise turns out 
to be inferior. Quite naturally, and without a moment’s hesitation, you go right to the store whose 
merchandise is the best in town. But stop and think a bit: are you applying the same principles to 
the all-important matter of selecting the right literary agent? 


It’s a simple enough matter: ignore promises and window-dressing in literary agency selection 
exactly as you do in stores, and make sure you’re buying what you want to buy. And there’s only 
one way you can make sure an agency really has the technique know-how, editorial contacts, and 
up-to-the-minute market knowledge to give you the help you need: by examining the results it has 
brought others. If the agency which interests you doesn’t advertise sales, write and ask for typical 
sales in the fields for which you are writing. 

SMLA, one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world, sellers of over six thou- 
sand scripts yearly for new and established writers, runs frequent ads listing typical sales in all fields, 
and happily provides inquirers at any time with information on current sales. We’d like to add to 
our sales total with your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover ole of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we "ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one ‘dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with al] manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


Here is a book every writer should own and read . . . Seeing the number of times Scott 
Meredith’s name, as agents, appears on the accepted manuscripts coming into our building (which 
houses a firm which prints magazines for various publishers) would greatly increase your respect 
for his agency as no rumor could do. Such a man knows what sells . . .” 

—Writer’s Monthly 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16.—$2.75. 
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New Markets 


for Old 


W riters 


“The year 1952 was a grim year. What do 
editors want? I went to New York and found out 
that it’s a new market—and wide open.” 


By Kay Campbell 


THE YEAR 1952 was one of my grim years. 


My sales dropped down from an average 
of 10 to seven stories on the stands a 
month. Editors who gave out assignments 
moved on to greener pastures or obscurity, 
and manuscripts were returned by the new 
editors because they didn’t “fit into the 
schedule.” Never before, in my experience, 
has the market been so erratic, so replete 
with custom-greased skids, so mined with 
shakeups and changes in editorial policy 
and ownerships. Experienced writers have 
received countless rejection slips beginning: 
“It’s an interesting, competently handled 
piece, but—” 

Two decades ago, the bottom fell out 
for most writers, but today’s picture is 
different. That was debacle. During the 
depression days, every editor was pulling 
old material out of the files and using it. 
All too few writers sold stories of any des- 
cription. Today, the file material is out- 
moded. The market’s wide open. And it 
is a new market for many writers. 

Three factors have influenced the market: 
television, paperbacks and _point-of-sales 
magazines. An ever-increasing number of 
yesterday’s escapist magazine readers are 
now watching television. The paperbacks 
have had a tremendous influence—but 
enough has been written about them al- 


ready. The third factor — point-of-sales 
books—has made its influence felt in adver- 
tising revenues. When a woman is shopping, 
she’ll plunk down an extra nickel for a copy 
of Better Living without the qualms she 
may have on spending two bits or 35c for a 
magazine which offers entertainment only. 
Or she may pick up a free copy of Western 
Family. In either case, she'll read the ad- 
vice offered — how to make a meat ball 
out of canned tuna, how to use a magic 
leaf for cleaning silver. The next time she 
visits that market, she’ll buy a can of tuna 
or a magic leaf. Supermarket mags keep 
advertisers happy. 

Take Cosmopolitan as an example of 
how these factors have influenced circula- 
tion and advertising. During the ’20’s, 
under the leadership of Ray Long, it was 
one of the top markets for escapist fiction 
and features. Last year, Cosmo was re- 
ported to be in serious trouble. With the 





Kay Campbell calls herself an old-timer. 
Since the years when Ray Long bought 
fiction from her, she’s sold scores of stories 
and articles to magazines like Holiday, 
Good Housekeeping, Today’s Woman, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Collier’s, Pageant, 
Esquire, Argosy, etc. 
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April, 1953, issue, the magazine eliminated 
all subscription solicitation; sales will be 
straight newsstand or at newsstand rates. 
And the last word was “manuscript prices 
are being cut also.” 

Taxes and inflation have resulted in new 
reader-interests. Take any group of 10 
magazines and note the number of stories 
on baby-sitters, casual living (and how to 
contrive it), servicemen and their wives, 
new equipment, adolescents, racketeers and 
how to foil them, etc. Three little phrases 
signify today’s magazine requirements: 
how-to, self-help, and promotional copy. 

Glamor pieces from Hollywood, children’s 
stories and fiction are my lines. I was one 
of the many who wrote fiction for Ray 
Long. But it’s a new market. What fits in? 
What do editors want? Recently I went to 
New York from California to find out. As 
usual, I prepared in advance a list of ideas 
to submit to each editor I planned to con- 














tact. Only one out of every four ideas 
proved to be acceptable. 

My forte is stories concerning the movie 
industry and its personalities. Fortunately, 
a number of my ideas were hov -to’s, either 
about or by-lined by Hollywood authorities. 
“How to Train a Child to Like Good Mu- 
sic,” by Boris Morros for American Home; 
“What's Fitting,’ by Renie for Today’s 
Woman, concerning fitting tricks that every 
woman can use at home; “How to Shop,” 
by-lined by another screen designer; “How 
to Pose for Photographs,” an interview with 
a leading cameraman, were among the 
stories which would have sold a few years 
ago and are still in demand today. 

Doug Lurton, an old hand with this type 
of piece, masterminded the Kingsway Press 
group of digest magazines to success via 
inspirational and how-to articles—take the 
gamble out of blind dates; tested ways to 
get ahead on the job; how to stop being 



































“Now just a minute, Mr. 
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lonely or shy. Two of my recent sales to 
him were “Tricks I Learned From My 
Mother-in-law,” and “How to Control 
Temper Tantrums.” Though Doug’s prices 
are relatively low, he has a habit of reprint- 
ing a story that has brought good reader- 
response in one or two of his other books. 
That’s gravy money. 

Redbook used to prefer entertaining fea- 
tures. Now, Harold Baron is on the lookout 
for inspirational pieces for young married 
couples. 

Brief, the new Goodman digest, has 
switched from entertainment features to in- 
spirational topics. While an expose on col- 
lege rackets might sell here, your chances 
would be much better with a piece on how 
to go to college on nothing a year. Though 
picture layouts will continue to be popular 
at Brief, Bob Stein says that in the future 
they must have a real raison d’Ctre. 

If you can write a fast-moving, informa- 
tive piece on any phase of American living, 
a piece which will offer inspirational value 
to the reader, you’ll find a wide-open mar- 
ket in such publications as: Today’s 
Woman, Family Living, Today’s Family, 
Woman’s Day, Family Circle, Everywoman, 
Better Living, McCall’s, Ladies Home 
Journal, Household, Better Homes and 
Gardens, American Home, Coronet, Com- 
pact, Journal of Living, Lifetime Living, 
and even the “confession group.” 

A few years ago, Ted Irwin, then editor 
of The Woman, bought three of my stories 
which were picked up for reprint by other 
magazines, indicating that they had reader- 
interest: an interview with Dana Andrews, 
a for-fun piece called “Papa Was A 
Preacher”; a story about Joseff and the 
jewelry he made for screen use, “A Fortune 
in Bogus Jewels”; and the inside story of 
how serials are made, “Lights, Camera, 
Action.” None of these would be used by a 
digest book today. Nor would they be sala- 
ble elsewhere. Today, very few magazines 
are interested in escapist features. 

Since generalizations are always dan- 
gerous, I’d better say that this statement 
does not apply to the Satevepost, Collier’s, 
Look, or to the boming male books such as 
True, Real, Argosy, Cavalier, etc. Further- 


more, the taboo against escapist writing 
does not apply to personality stories, such 
as the Bing Crosby serial in the Post, which 
hit a new high in readership, or the Gracie 
Allen profile, for which Woman’s Home 
Companion supposedly paid Jane Morris 
$4,000. But if you’re interested in sales— 
and who isn’t—remember that for every 
single escapist piece you sell, you could 
market 10 inspirational stories. 

Ask yourself: What does this piece mean 
to the reader? Will it help him to a better 
life? Keep him healthier and happier? No 
matter where you live you can find an 
authority on some phase of living who has 
a fresh viewpoint which will make good 
copy—on decorating, home building, col- 
lege life, careers, home economics, market- 
ing, shopping, dressmaking, automobiles, 
hobbies, etc. Interview that authority and 
you're off to a good start for sales. 

I interviewed Julie Heron, one of the 
top-ranking screen decorators, for a story, 
“How To Decorate An Apartment For 
$200,” for Geraldine Rhoads of Today’s 
Family. And collaborated with the dean of 
home economists, Essie Elliott, to write a 
book on Come Out of the Kitchen Meals 
destined for Prentice Hall. When Louella 
Shouer of Ladies’ Home Journal heard 
about it, she asked for first refusal on 
magazine rights. I explained that I could 
submit only a carbon copy, to which she 
replied: “Think nothing of it. We bought 
a manuscript recently comprised of the 
author’s notes.” One of the four assign- 
ments given to me by Henrietta Kish of 
Lifetime Living is an interview with Jean 
Hersholt on his ideas about mature living. 

Even Esquire, a long-time market for 
escapist stories, is feeling the impact of 
reader interest in informative articles. 
“We’re no longer in the market for straight 
adventure stories, ” Martin Mayer, feature 
editor, told me. But a piece which tells 
what makes a guy tick or a promotional 
piece such as “Let’s Secede From Texas,” 
which was a sellout on every newsstand in 
that state—that’s for Esquire. My ideas for 
Esquire were worthless, but I was assigned 
to do a profile on Howard Hughes, the guy 
with the Midas touch. 

(Continued on page 55) 





















AFTER THE ROBINS have nested and the 
garden perennials are starting to bud, the 
writer looks up from his work and feels, 
belatedly, that springs within him are ask- 
ing to be oiled. Fourth of July copy has 
been mailed and a latent novel struggles to 
turn on its axis, At this queasy moment, the 
writer is prey to anything from pneumonia 
to sex. 

Usually it is the writer’s conference that 
gets him. Like bock beer, spring hats and 
woods mushrooms, it is timed for enjoy- 
ment at a particular season of the year. 

Most of all, the conference provides a 
break in scenery. It usually is held on 
a college campus where the soft chimes 
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going to a 
WRITERS’ 


of the college chapel bells rebound with- 
out striking a frenzied reader of news head- 
lines. The Iranians march; the Vietnamese 
retreat. The knife goes in but no blood oe 
is let. In this calming atmosphere, writers 
gather with their kind to discuss long 
agendas on how to flim-flam editors. The 
question of the dignity of the human be- 
ing versus the police state gives way to 
“The Right Approach to the Editor” and 
‘Mistakes in Presentation.” 

This is all to the good because, under 
the spell of “Evaluating Markets” and 
“Why Do Editors Hold Manuscripts,” the 
writer's mind more readily plays its dual 
role. Part of it hibernates, released from 
social probing; the other part leaps about 
stretching and enriching itself with literary 
technique and new social contacts. 

In a newly-scrubbed classroom, some 40 
free-lance writers sit in various postures of 
rest and casual attention. A man in im- 
peccable white flannels and an ancient but 
well-cut blue serge coat eyes with accom- 
plished detachment the lady with the wide, 
white hat. Meanwhile, he is discussing 
“How to Make a Salable Stew from Old 
Rejection Slips.” The speaker is a man of 
parts; he has sold a thousand stories and 
edited a half dozen magazines. He has 
traveled in and out of the Big Time and 
flicks his audience, every once in a while, 
with a prescient, nourishing remark. Some 
get the point and brighten perceptively, 
their pulses quickening as the force of the 
idea hits them. The speaker singles them 
out with his eyes and addresses his re- 
marks to them, happy to have found un- 
derstanding. He develops his thought: how 











Grab your hat, your typewriter, and your last dud— 
summer’s coming and it’s conference time once again! 





CONFERENCE this year? 


dialogue is made fresh. Notebooks fill up; 
here and there a few people appear to 
have caught fire and are moving with quick 
restless movements in their chairs. 

On the other side of the campus, a first 
novelist is sharing her contract troubles 
with another group of free lancers. The 
movies took 50%, the book club took 50%, 
the agent took 10%, the federal govern- 
ment took 20%, and the county in which 
she lives has a special royalty tax that took 
20%; she is here only because the con- 
ference paid her transportation. Nobody 
laughs. A smile crosses the face of a pro- 
fessor of poetry who is in the audience. 


Dates 


May 22-23-24 


Conference 


Paxton Hotel 
Omaha, Nebraska 


8th Annual Omaha Writers’ Conference 


Who would want movie rights to a poem? 
The professor gets up and leaves for he 
has a class to teach, and the chimes remind 
him that he is late. A brisk young man 
from the producer’s office which handled 
“John Brown’s Body” looks over his notes; 
he is to speak next. And so it goes. 

The first writer’s conference this year is 
in Omaha, May 22, and the season ends 
three months later in Tennessee on August 
24. The cost is nominal, usually less than 
$75, including board and keep. There may 
well be a conference near your home; the 
contact, listed below, will send you details. 


Contact 


Mrs. R. H. Morse 
122 S. 31st Ave., Apt. 18, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


June 1-13 Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony Mrs. Earl E. Etter 
Del Mar College 1112 Seventh St. 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
June 6-9 Southwest Writers Conference Dee Woods 
Robert Driscoll Hotel 406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas 
June 7-14 Laurentian Writers’ Conference Miss Louise E. Cushing 
Sun Valley Lodge 808 Buchanan St. 
Trout Lake, Quebec, Canada St. Laurent, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 
June 9-11 Professional Writers Short Course W. S. Campbell 
University of Oklahoma Faculty Exchange, O. U. 
Norman, Oklahoma Norman, Oklahoma 
June 11-13 Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop Dr. E. Debs Smith 
Portales, New Mexico Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, New Mexico 
June 12-13 Ohio Writers’ Conference Irv. Leiberman 
Higbee Department Store 1555 Luxor Road 
Downtown Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland 18, Ohio 
June 15-26 Writers’ Conference, University of Utah Brewster Ghiselin 


University of U 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Library 101, University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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June 17-19 


June 22—July 3 


June 22—July 10 


June 22—July 24 
July 27—Aug. 28 


June 22-27 


June 26-28 


June 26—Aug. 21 


June 27—July 4 


June 28—July 3 


June 29-30 


July 13-15 
July 20-22 


June 29—July 24 


July and August 


July 5-11 
July 5-19 


Aug. 16-30 


July 6—Aug. 14 


July 6—Aug. 24 


July 12-18 


July 13-24 
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Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Southwest Writers’ Workshop and Conference 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference 

Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences 

Los Angeles, California 


Mexico City College Writing Center 
Mexico City College 
Chiapas 136, Mexico, D.F. 


University of Notre Dame Writers’ Conference 
University Campus 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Ozark Writer-Artist Pow-wow 
Legion Hall, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


The Writers’ Institute 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Christian Writers and Editors Conference 
Green Lake Assembly Grounds 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


4th Annual Writers’ Conference 
University of Connecticut Campus 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Sarasota Summer Festival of the Arts 
Sarasota, Florida 


Tufts Writers’ Workshop 
Tufts College 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Seminars on American Culture 
Fenimore House 
Cooperstown, New York 


Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 
Oak Haven 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


8th Annual Summer Institute of Communi- 
cation Arts 

On Bronx Campus of Fordham University 

New York, N. Y. 


Mildred I. Reid Writers Colony 
Contoocook, New Hampshire 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Workshop for Writers 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Olga P. MacFarland 
737 Sharon Ave. 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


The Registrar 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Prof. F. B. Shroyer 
855 N. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 29, California 


E. J. Robins 

Mexico City College 
Writing Center 

Chiapas 136, Mexico, D.F. 


Prof. Louis Hasley 
The Writers’ Conference 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Cora Pinkley Call 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Prof. Paul M. Fulcher 
Bascom Hall, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne 
1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


R. W. Stallman 
Box U-56, Univ. of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


G, O. Shepherd 
Managing Director 
P. O. Box 792, Sarasota, Florida 


Secretary, Writers’ Workshop 
Tufts College 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Registrar, Huckleberry 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Dr. Louis C. Jones 
N. Y. State Historical Association 
Cooperstown, New York 


P. Evans Coleman 
Oak Haven 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


Rev. Leo P. McLaughlin, S.J. 
Dept. of Communication Arts 
Fordham University, 
New York 58, N. Y. 


Mildred I. Reid 

1034 Dundee Road 

Northbrook, Illinois 

(After July 1, Contoocook, N. H.) 


Philip B. Daghlian 
Indiana Univ. Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dr. Alan Swallow 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 














July 13-31 


July 20-25 


July 20-25 








Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
Chautauqua, New York 


Writers Roundup 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


Montana State University Roundup of the 
Arts: Writers’ Conference 

Montana State University 

Missoula, Montana 


Mrs. Ruth Skinner 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, New York 


Dr. Jack Waiker 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


Henry V. Larom, Director 
Roundup of the Arts 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 








July 20—Aug. 6 Writers’ Conference 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


July 27—Aug. 14 Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains 


Boulder, Colorado 


July 30—Aug. 5 Writers’ Conference 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina 


Aug. 5-7 State of Maine Writers’ Conference 


Ocean Park, Maine 


Prof. Vernon Loggins, Chairman 
301 Business, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Don Saunders, Director 
Writers’ Conference 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Dr. Clifton J. Allen 

Baptist Sunday School Board 
161 Eighth Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Adelbert M. Jakeman 
Ocean Park, Maine 





what do you mean 


By Milton Caniff, of Steve Canyon fame, who has 





THE BASIC PROPOSITION of the “switch” in 
writing gags is to startle the reader by 
disturbing him from the normal reaction 
to any cliche situation. 

For example: It is April Ist and a draw- 
ing appears showing the greedy man reach- 
ing for the wallet lying on the sidewalk, 
which is jerked from his grasp by a string 
pulled by small boys hiding behind a nearby 
fence. The embarrassed gentleman walks on 
down the street and sees another wallet. 
This time he refuses to be fooled but stands 
by to watch the fun when the next sucker 
comes along. The next sucker reaches over, 
picks up the wallet, counts the money 
therein and goes gleefully on his way, to the 
chagrin of the greedy man waiting to view 
the denouement. The switch here lies in the 
deviation from the original joke of the man 
being fooled by the first phony wallet and 
then being taken in the second time by his 
failure to recognize the real thing. 

Of course, in this case, the switch itself 
has become so familiar that yet another 
turn may be given the old wheeze. After 
the poor sucker grabs the false purse, he 
stands by, as before, to watch how the 
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next victim fares. The second sucker grabs 
for the second wallet; it is jerked from his 
grasp by the boys behind the fence, where- 
upon the second sucker, in his anger at 
being embarrassed, turns and punches the 
laughing first sucker, now an innocent by- 
stander, smack in the nose. There are end- 
less variations on this ancient device. 

Almost every picture you see nowadays 
is a switch on some theme. “Switch” in 
this case does not mean changing the 
scene from New York to California and 
making it a movie set instead of a stage. 
The setting has nothing to do with the 
term “switch.” It is a variation on the 
theme that makes it a switch. 

The New Yorker has become the Ivy 
League for American gagmen, just as Punch 
still remains the Valhalla of the British 
joksters. The most obvious use of the switch 
in the New Yorker is when they set up a 
gag situation and deliberately re-use the 
original drawing with a different caption. 

You will recall the wonderful women’s 
club picture of Helen Hokinson where the 
same ladies were always doing the same 
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Aug. 9-15 Circle Pines Center Writers’ Workshop 
Route 1, Cloverdale, Michigan 


Aug. 12-26 Middlebury College Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference 

Bread Loaf, Vermont 

Aug. 16-29 The Fiction Writers Conference 
Putney, Vermont 

Aug. 17-30 Beersheba Springs Writers’ Conference 
Beersheba Springs, Tennessee 

Aug. 24-29 Writers’ Conference 


Glorieta, New Mexico 


Jane Reed, Camp Director 
Rt. 1, Cloverdale, Michigan 


Margaret L. Hopkins 
Secretary of Summer Schools 
Middlebury College 

Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Walter Hendricks 
Putney, Vermont 


Harry Harrison Kroll, Director 
University of Tennessee 
Martin, Tennessee 


Dr. Clifton J. Allen 

Baptist Sunday School Board 
161 Eighth Ave., N. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 





by a SWITCH? 


forgotten more than some guys ever learn about the old switcheroo. 





things, but each time the cartoon was used 
the underline was switched to say something 
entirely different but relevant to the kind 
of gathering shown in the picture. 

Another New Yorker use of the device 
was the George Price series in which the 
character was floating in mid-air; they pub- 
lished amusing variations on that theme 
covering quite a period of time. Inciden- 
tally, the reason they dropped the gimmick 
was that people began to inquire how the 
guy took care of his natural bodily functions 
while elevated in that manner. Harold Ross 
had a very real antipathy for that kind of 
functional humor and the series was killed. 

E. Simms Campbell’s series involving the 
Sultan and the beautiful redheads, which 
appeared in Esquire, carried the switch 
theme after the first use of the device. 

In order to use the switch it is necessary 
to assume a certain knowledge on the part 
of the viewer or reader. That is why the 
more sophisticated magazines can, and in 
fact must, use this technique. The less so- 
phisticated viewer as represented, for in- 
stance, by the reader of “Bringing Up 


Father” prefers the gags to run exactly in 
the same channel. That is the sort of audi- 
ence which was the backbone of the old- 
time vaudeville house where the same acts 
came back year after year and were wel- 
comed because their familiar material 
gave the viewer a feeling of stability. 
Unfortunately, this type of thing usually 
dies of its own weight as in the case of 
vaudeville. The old-time family type of 
comic strip is doomed to the same fate. 
George McManus will always have a mar- 
ket for his work, but there will never be 
another George McManus. The era is 
closed. You can see how the switch tech- 
nique would look in such a feature as 
“Bringing Up Father” if Jiggs would hit 
Maggie over the head with a rolling pin. 
There is a curious twist here in that Jiggs 
and Maggie are top best seller among 
American comic strips in the Latin coun- 
tries; they regard it as a highly sophisti- 
cated switch on their way of life to have a 
wife who kicks her husband around. As you 
can see, the reader’s basic point of view is 
the gag writer’s basis for building a switch. 
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Munson says it’s an honorable business—Burks isn’t too sure. 
But they both agree that a writer willing to forgo the 
glory can make a good living as a ghost. 


the ghost talks... 


By Donn Hale Munson 


A FEW MINUTES after the New York Daily 
News hit the streets with an exclusive, sen- 
sational copyrighted story describing how 
a distressed young ex-GI had changed sex 
through hormone injections and Danish 
surgery, the overseas phone service to Co- 
penhagen was jammed. Rival newsmen, 
editors, theatrical agents and free lancers 
were competing fiercely to reach Christine 
Jorgensen. The race to tell her story was 
on. 

The interest in her by newsmen, editors 
and agents is understandable. But why were 
free-lance writers trying to reach her? The 
answer lies in a little-publicized branch 
of writing—ghosting. Some lucky writer 
got to Christine and her story appeared 
in The American Weekly and will be pub- 
lished as a hard-cover book. That au- 
thor’s principal concern is that his name 
appear only on a check, that it be spelled 
right, and that the check be for a large 
sum. 

Ghosting is an honorable business in 
which skilled service is provided for money 
—although some writers may tell you other- 
wise. 

My own career as a ghost began acci- 
dentally at a swank Palm Beach cocktail 
party more than 10 years ago. I was a 
newspaperman with a string of pulp fiction 
and slick non-fiction sales behind me. Emi- 
lie Keyes, a Palm Beach columnist, intro- 
duced me to the Archduke Franz Josef of 
Austria. We made polite chatter until the 
conversation turned to aviation. We were 
both amateur pilots. Recently arrived from 
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Europe, the Archduke spoke of the gigantic 
air war that loomed ominously. He was of 
the opinion that Hitler’s Luftwaffe was 
eventually going to get its collective pants 
shot off by England’s smaller Royal Air 
Force. 

“Why?”, I asked and the exiled noble- 
man’s answers started to fall into a story 
pattern, a good hot article that I was 
certain a top-flight aviation magazine would 
buy. 

The archduke and I staged an interview 
then and there. He was willing to have the 
story appear under his byline “as told te 
Donn Hale Munson.” Max Karant, then 
editor of Flying Magazine, shot back a 
telegram in answer to one of inquiry and 
his next month’s issue featured “Why the 
Luftwaffe Will Lose” on the cover. A ghost 
writer had been born. 

You don’t have to start with an arch- 
duke who has a timely tale to tell. But the 
bigger the name you can ghost for, the 
better. More money involved. Nor is a 
national market required. Verne Louviere, 
once a New Orleans reporter and now a 
Washington staff writer, used to specialize 
in crime news. He says: “I’d run across 
some minor criminal—usually a woman 
with a heart-rending story—and I’d write 
it for the Sunday editor. It would appear 
in the first person under her byline, a story 
like ‘I Was a B-Girl in the French Quarter.’ 
These pieces drew good reader interest and 
led to bids from magazines. The checks 
were small but the work was steady. New 

(Continued on page 32) 




















“The writer will find clients in 
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even archdukes.” 


and balks 


By Arthur J. Burks 


ILL NEVER ghost again. 

That means that I won’t ghost until to- 
morrow. I’m always a sucker for an inter- 
esting ghosting job. I have ghosted over 20 
books for “names,” meaning people with 
stories to tell, some notoriety in fields other 
than writing, and no ability to write. Al- 
most every book I have ghosted has made 
money, but very little of it has come my 
way. The same thing applies to magazine 
articles and stories. I’ve been rooked again 
and again because I’m exactly the kind of 
businessman most writers turn out to be. 

“Hey, Burks,” comes the voice on the 
telephone, or the telegram, or the letter, 
“here’s a chance to make some dough. I’ve 
got a grand story. I’ve also got a pub- 
lisher. Give me five minutes. . . .” 

Give the man or woman five minutes, 
and if the story sounds good and the money 
seems sure, I’m sunk. 

The basic trouble is this: the ghost never 
talks. There is an element of conspiracy 
about ghosting; it smacks of dishonesty. To 
the extent that the public believes that the 
name appearing on a book, article or story 
is that of the actual author, it is dishonest. 
Yet a vast amount of material is ghosted. 
Just recently I had a patronizing letter 
from an associate editor of a big magazine. 
He had no record that I had ever written 
for him, so how could he know? And I 
could not tell him because the lady whose 
name appeared on three sensational articles 
I did for that magazine awhile back asked 
my help in good faith. I did seven books 
and numerous articles and short stories for 
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“Interesting speech, Reverend. 


the woman, who paid me our agreed-upon 
price for first rights. Although I owned 50 
percent of all rights on everything I did 
for her, after she got killed in an accident 
her husband noted the absence of a con- 
tract and dropped me completely. There 
should have been a contract, with her hus- 
band a party thereto. 

My price for ghosting has always been 50 
per cent of all rights. Every “author” who 
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Still using the same ghost?” 


has asked me to ghost for him has agreed to 
that, and every single one, usually sooner 
than later, has decided that the price is too 
high—and kept out of my reach thereafter. 
In some instances I have had personal con- 
tracts with such writers, worth just about 
the paper they were written on for this 
reason: editors and publishers accepted the 
material in good faith. Sometimes they 
knew it was ghosted, sometimes they didn’t; 














but they had made no arrangements with 
me. While I could have given a lawyer a 
job unraveling my rights, the ultimate losers 
would have been the publisher and myself. 
I have never yet gone to a publisher with a 
complaint about one of his “authors.” On 
one series of books my failure to do so 
must have cost me about $20,000. If I had 
taken action it would have cost me more. 

Why? 

Ghosting is part of the publishing busi- 
ness. The stand generally taken is that if a 
story is good the public should have a 
chance to read it; if the “author” can’t 
write, a writer should be brought in, writers 
being a “dime a dozen.” Many publishers 
know that I ghost, especially non-fiction, 
and refer people to me who have stories 
the publishers would run if the material 
were even adequately written. If ever I send 
a lawyer to one book publisher, I shall lose 
other publishers, and while in me today the 
ghost balks, publishers are still my bread 
and butter. 


Are “authors” dishonest—aside from the 
peculiar taint of dishonesty in the business 
of ghosting? No. They’re just forgetful. 
Recently a woman, of a husband-and-wife 
team of “authors,” asked me to undertake 
some books for her, ignoring the fact that a 
successful juvenile I did for her some years 
ago paid me only to the extent of one half 
the advance. Substantial royalties were later 
withheld from me because I was in the 
Marine Corps, drawing a good salary, and 
didn’t need the money while the “authors” 
did. I refused, then or ever again, to ghost 
for this team. 

I ghosted a book for a man well known 
then and now; but as royalties came in he 
always needed the money. I did, too, but I 
couldn’t watch his mail all the time, and I 
liked him too well to use a baseball bat on 
him. I ghosted other things for him, includ- 
ing an article which was published in a very 
literate magazine. I got half on the first 
magazine rights, but he didn’t bother to tell 
me when the piece was translated into 17 
languages. I’d never have known if his wife 
hadn’t told the truth, the lady wholly un- 
aware that I, or anyone else, had ghosted 
the article. At various times, in “emergen- 


cies,” I have “borrowed” small sums from 
this author. His wife thinks I’m the world’s 
biggest sponger because I don’t pay back 
those sums, and the “author” will never tell 
her otherwise. Long ago I promised not to. 
That’s the ghosting business. 

I’m not trying to kill the practice of 
ghosting, either. I don’t bite the hand that 
fed me or eat sour grapes. But if the new- 
comers can’t learn from the old-timers, then 
the old-timers have learned nothing. 

A man calling himself “The King of the 
Bums”—not necessarily the real king, if 
there is one—sold me a bill of goods, and 
we got a contract for the book, a whizbang, 
which would still be remembered if it had 
ever got published. Preliminary announce- 
ment in the New York Times produced 
telegrams to the effect that he had sold the 
same bill of goods to other writers. By this 
time the man was gone, with his share of 
the advance, which I had to return. 

But you can’t cheat a writer. The tech- 
nique of the cheat itself becomes grist to his 
mill. My bum-friend provided me with 
enough fiction material to last for years. In 
one way or another, I’ve been paid for all 
the material. I didn’t get paid for by 
“authors” for whom I ghosted—but I had 
to write the stuff twice. 

Besides the nerve-wracking job of work- 
ing, day after day, with a man or woman 
who can’t write but who knows, after the 
first two chapters, more about writing than 
any writer could ever learn, there are other 
angles which make ghosting difficult. 

I once collaborated with a general whose 
aide I was. He liked the book so well that 
he gave it to a publisher friend of his! 

Let’s boil it down. Unless you’re willing 
to risk a rooking from which you may or 
may not salvage material you can use, don’t 
ghost except under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Be sure the editor, publisher, and 
agent, if there is one, know that the book, 
story or article is ghosted, and that you did 
the ghosting, and on what basis. 

2. Even the foregoing is not enough un- 
less the editor, publisher and agent are 
under written instructions to see that you 
get yours. If you and they and the “author” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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how to beat 


By Alfred K. Allan 


How can 1 beat TV taboos?” and “How 
adult can my dramas be?” are two ques- 
tions that face writers going into the script- 
devouring television drama field. 


A newspaper columnist once commented 
that the Arthur Miller play Death of a 
Salesman could never be presented on tele- 
vision because the drama ends with a 
suicide. On page three under the “Accepta- 
bility of Program Material” section of the 
Television Code*, the rule for presentation 
of suicides on TV is specified as: “Suicide 
as an acceptable solution for human prob- 
lems is prohibited.” Yet I recall seeing on 
TV a drama which contained a suicide, 
Philco Theater’s adaptation of George S. 
Kaufman’s Dinner at Eight. A second read- 
ing of the code reveals that it is not suicide 
itself that is forbidden, but the presentation 
of suicide as the easy way out. 


The Television Code went into effect on 
March 1, 1952, after the young industry 
became the butt of severe criticisms from 
educators, social welfare groups, women’s 


*Copyright, 1952, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
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TV TABOOS 


If Anna Christie, Street Scene, and 
They Knew What They Wanted 
can be done on TV, your story can! 


clubs, etc. In Washington, D. C., a Con- 
gressional committee glued its eye to the 
television screen to watch for offensive ma- 
terial. So the TV officials themselves de- 
cided to set down and clarify most of the 
rules that had been governing the kind of 
material accepted for television. Those sec- 
tions of the Television Code which directly 
affect the television writer in the prepara- 
tion of his script can be divided into four 
categories. A study of these classifications 
clearly shows that in writing for TV, “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


Crime and Horror 


Crime and mystery shows come in for a 
lion’s share of the Code’s rulings. Here 
the main point to consider is over-emph- 
asis. The Code says, “The use of horror for 
its own sake should be eliminated,” then it 
goes on to say that, “The detailed presen- 
tation of brutality or physical agony by 
sight or sound is not permissible.” The 
Code is trying to limit, rather than censor 
outright, the amount of realism that can be 
written into a script. 




















On its program Fireside Theatre, NBC 
presented a television adaptation of Shirley 
Jackson’s short story of horror and _ sus- 
pense, “The Lottery.” Briefly, “The Lot- 
tery” tells of a barbaric custom instituted 
in a small town in which each year one of 
the townspeople, chosen by a town lottery, 
is stoned to death. The original story 
ends with a scene of extreme horror and 
primativeness. The person chosen by the 
lottery is circled by the townspeople, who 
carry out their archaic custom. This scene, 
necessary to bring out the significance of 
Miss Jackson’s theme, was retained in 
the television version, but the person being 
stoned to death was not actually shown. 
The circle of townspeople covered up the 
victim, who now and then uttered a 
scream. To further soften the impact of 
the scene, a Christ-like figure, super-im- 
posed on the crowd, was heard to say, 
“We did away with it in our town, how 
about yours?” The horror was still there, 
but ‘the under-emphasis made the script 
acceptable for video. 


In crime and mystery shows, every time a 
criminal is given some depth of character or 
a law-enforcement official is in league with 
the criminals, the cry goes up that the very 
young viewers will get the wrong impres- 
sion. So, when a law-enforcement officer 
turns out to be a crook, one or both of two 
points should be made in the script. First, 
make it clear that it is that officer who is 
evil, not the law he is supposedly repre- 
senting, and that he is one of the few rotten 
apples. This was done most effectively on 
Dragnet not long ago. Secondly, show 
an honest law officer in the same script. 
Usually the two officers will tangle toward 
the end of the show, with the “good” one 
triumphant. 

The award-winning NBC program 
Dragnet has been in the forefront of the 
industry’s struggle to present more intelli- 
gent crime shows. Dragnet scripts have 
sought to avoid shallow, stereotype charac- 
terizations. Utilizing the standard format of 
the detective hero and his adventures in 
pursuit of law-breakers, the program en- 





“Even Shirley Jackson’s ‘The Lottery’ was done on video.” 








dows even its criminal characters with more 


depth and reality than is usual in shows of 
this kind, seeks out the circumstances be- 
hind a person’s law-breaking. The fact that 
this prograin has received high praise from 
every circle of American opinion is proof 
that scripts can attempt to search more 
deeply into the criminal mind, provided, of 
course, that they hold aloft the grand- 
daddy of all rules, namely, that “Crime 
Does Not Pay.” 

Anything that may cause an undesirable 
reaction in a child, excessive violence, mor- 
bid suspense, kidnapping or threats of kid- 
napping children, should be deleted or 
toned down. A statement by James C. 
Shattuck, director of editing at the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, probably best 
expresses how a writer should approach the 
restrictive nature of the Television Code: 
“The code is not a fence but a guidepost” 
for television writers, Shattuck then goes 
on to say that anything within reason can 
be presented if handled with the proper 
discretion and awareness of the audience. 
“Generally speaking, it is not so much 
what is done but how it is done.” 


Abnormalities 


Since there is no such thing as a “nor- 
mal” person, it is unreasonable to ask TV 
script writers to ignore altogether char- 
acters who have some mental or physical 
abnormalities or eccentricities: a drunk, 
an habitual gambler, a sex deviate or a 
drug addict, for example. Mainly, what 
is to be avoided is the presentation of these 
serious afflictions in an appealing, ridiculing 
or joking manner. 

“Precinct,” which was produced on 
Roktert Montgomery Presents, dealt with 
the very touchy subject of narcotic addic- 
tion, told about the son of a policeman 
who was a drug addict. In one scene, 
for instance, the son was actually shown 
administering the illegal drug to himself. 
This was done by having the young man 
stand with his back to the camera and, 
by implication, inoculate himself, though 
the actual injection wasn’t seen. The boy 
exhibited no sign of joy or thrill after the 
injection. 
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One week, after several hurried confer- 
ences, CBS decided to do a television adapt- 
ation of Charlotte Bronte’s classic story of 
insanity, Jane Eyre. Insanity is an abnorm- 
ality that is difficult to reckon with on tele- 
vision since it tends to be portrayed in too 
horrible a fashion or in the Arsenic and 
Old Lace tradition. Studio One, which 
presented the adaptation, finally came up 
with a script that satisfied the Code, the 
critics and the public. First, they brought 
out the fact that the story was a period 
piece, set in a time when methods for 
treating the insane were much more med- 
ieval than they are today. Secondly, the 
horror in the book was toned down consid- 
erably. The screams coming from the wife’s 
attic prison and the clanking chains were 
heard only intermittently and were not pre- 
sented as terrifying. In the showdown 
scene, when the insane wife was brought 
before the entire group of house guests, she 
was shown for only a moment and then 
her appearance was not as weird or as 
frightening as the description of her in the 
book. 

The more serious sex abnormalities, such 
as homosexuality, are definitely taboo since 
television editors are in agreement that 
such subjects are bound to be “too deli- 
cate” and that it would be very difficult 
for a parent to explain the matter to his 
child if the youngster happens to be view- 
ing the program. But the commonplace sex 
themes, carry-overs from the love pulp 
magazines and radio soap operas, continue 
to provide the plots for an untold number 
of television scripts. 


Ridicule 

A crime show presents a play in which 
the chief criminal bears the name Antonio 
Moriano, The station is flooded with angry 
letters and telegrams objecting to this por- 
trayal of an Italian-American in a bad 
light. Letters are received from Il Progresso, 
the Italian newspaper, from Italian socie- 
ties and clubs throughout the country, and 
from individuals of Italian descent. 

According to Stockton Helffrich, of 
NBC’s Continuity Acceptance Department, 
the taboo against anything that might of- 

















fend a particular race, religion, creed or 
national type “. . . is sometimes the most 
difficult to enforce, but it can be done.” 
There is a big difference between the hu- 
manity of the Jewish-American characters 
in The Goldbergs and the Negro-stereo- 
typing of, say, the old minstrel shows. It 
is this humanity, this laughing with them 
rather than at them, that will make char- 
acters acceptable to just about every viewer 
of the program. 
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Increasing pressures cause studio editors 
to avoid names denoting national origins 
unless the geographical locale of the plot 
makes it absurd to do so. Where such 
names must be used the rule of counter- 
balance can be applied. Have someone on 
the side of the law bear an obviously Italian 
name if an Italian gangster is a part of 
the script, thus indicating that there are 
good and bad in every nationality, religion 
or race. Mainly, portrayals done with un- 
derstanding will pass the sensitive minor- 
ity groups. 

In this same context, the Code states that 
“Legal, medical and other professional ad- 
vice, diagnosis and treatment” are to be 
presented in accordance with “recognized 
ethical and professional standards.” Here 
the two pitfalls to be avoided are ridicule 
of the profession itself and presentation of 
anything “false or misleading.” 

A Cisco Kid script, for example, pres- 
ented a doctor, a respected member of his 
community, who was secretly in league 


with a holdup gang. Other Western scripts 
have presented bona-fide lawyers or bank- 
ers who were in alliance with the town’s 
lawless element. These characters were 
plainly etched as not representative of their 
professions and in several scripts the rule 
of counterbalance was applied to further 
clarify this point. 

Nothing “false or misleading” means, for 
example, that such a thing as a cure for 
cancer is not acceptable since it does not 
exist and any claim that it does would 
merely arouse false hopes in the audience. 


Themes 

“How adult can my dramas be?” 

About a year ago NBC presented a pro- 
gram called The Somerset Maugham The- 
atre, which based its plays on the short 
stories of that great English storyteller. 
Here were adult themes, ranging from 
minor infidelities to divorce and dealing 
with many delicate subjects. The program’s 
corps of writers, however, after some re- 
shaping and compromising, managed to be 
reasonably faithful to the Maugham orig- 
inals while adhering to the Code’s rulings 
on adult themes. 

One script from the program is a good 
case in point. The story deals with a not- 
too-happily married couple. The source 
of their trouble is the fact that the husband 
is not able to beget children. Sterility, 
especially in a male, is a difficult theme 
anyway but, to add another headache for 
the adapters, Maugham also has the wife 
carrying on an illicit love affair. In the 
script that was presented, the husband’s 
sterility was still a big part of the story, 
but it was implied, rather than blueprinted, 
through such remarks as, “I know you can- 
not have children,” spoken by the wife to 
her husband, and through the woman’s 
unhappy outlook on her marriage. The 
wife’s affair with the other man was cut 
from the TV version but the main theme 
and the way in which the two people 
overcame their problem remained the focal 
point of the script. 

Probably the most adult scripts yet seen 
on TV were presented on the American 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The Ghost Talks... 


(Continued from page 24) 


Orleans is loaded with B-girls.” 

At the opposite end of the ghosting scale 
are such famous writers as playwright 
Robert Sherwood, who wrote the greater 
portion of the late President Roosevelt’s 
speeches. Charlie Michaelson, author of 
Dateline Washington and one of the most 
prolific and influential writers in the coun- 
try, is little known out of big-time polit- 
ical circles. But he ghosted articles and 
speeches for such political greats as Al 
Smith. Whenever the Democratic National 
Committee had a critical writing job to be 
done during the last administration, Mich- 
aelson did it. 

You can get a good idea of the amount 
of ghosted material by picking up an issue 
of Saturday Evening Post. The issue for last 
February 7, for example, carried seven non- 
fiction pieces and three of them smelled of 
a ghost. Boxer Chuck Davey’s personal 
story is “as told to” W. C. Heinz. “How 
"Ne Saved the Big Trees” is by Horace M. 
Albright “with”® Frank J. Taylor. And 
Robert T. Bryan, Jr.’s account of the hor- 
rors of his imprisonment by Chinese Reds 
is “as told to” Milton Lehman. 

Note that all three of those yarns were 
timely, almost spot news. That’s one of 
he keys to success in ghosting. A good 

aost is a literary-journalistic opportunist 
vf the first water. He reads newspapers 
and magazines avidly, following trends and 
what the trade calls “breaking news.’ When 
he spots the makings of a good piece, he 
loses no time in contacting the person in- 
volved and selling his idea. I can illustrate 
by pointing to a yarn and some good checks 
I missed because I didn’t follow up a news 
tip. 

One day in Texas, about two years ago, 
I spotted a two-paragraph Associated Press 
story which said a young college girl in a 
Texas-Mexico border town planned to fight 
a bull in a nearby Mexican arena. Good 
possibility, I thought. The male mags and 
surely a woman’s magazine or two would go 
for a lady bullfighter’s story. And that’s 
the last I did—think. A more enterprising 
writer contacted Patricia McCormick, told 


her story, and picked up checks which 
might have been mine if I hadn’t been lazy. 

Henry Flynn, a Washington editor who 
has ghosted for some of the most prominent 
figures in the field of religion, stresses an- 
other key to success in ghosting: “You've 
got to think more of your name on a check 
than of seeing it below the title of a story. 
You make money but you lose identity.” 
Some writers’ egos just won’t permit that. 
Witness the number of persons who give 
away their material just to see their names 
in print! 

Becoming a ghost isn’t difficult. If you 
can write a good, clear English sentence, 
you qualify. You can start almost any- 
where and enter almost any field—the 
more fields, the more money. Geographic 
location is no obstacle. The writer in the 
hinterlands will find ready clients in local 
politicians, civic leaders, businessmen. Met- 
ropolitan writers will find names-in-the- 
news, celebrities, specialists, and other per- 
sons whose opinions and experiences may 
be worth recording. Two case histories will 
help illustrate how this trade of ghosting 
works. 

Bob Considine ghosted the Babe Ruth 
story for the late Babe. Now Bob has 
several advantages you and I do not have. 

First, he is a great reporter—with the 
indefinable quality that makes him dig for 
that added angle, that extra special some- 
thing that goes into a story and distin- 
guishes it from all other stories. I like to 
think that quality springs from the writer’s 
own personality. With that talent to start, 
Considine has reached the top in our trade. 

Secondly, Considine is a great sports 
writer. As such, he saw the Babe in action 
for years and had access to reams of anec- 
dotes and observations which would give 
the book flavor. 

Considine told me that working on the 
story was easy. All the biographical facts 
of the Babe’s life were common knowledge 
to sports writers and readers alike—from 
the Babe’s humble beginning in a Baltimore 
orphanage through his rise to fame. There- 
fore, Considine did not need to ask too 


many of the usual questions: Where were 
you born? Childhood experiences? Ambi- 
tions? Early schooling? And all the rest 
of the facts that are the real skeleton of a 
biography. 

Incidentally, any writer who doesn’t have 
the ability to gather facts—such as an 
obituary contains—isn’t qualified to write 
a book-length biog. Nor can he pick up the 
knack from reading a magazine article or 
a book of instructions. Most biography 
writers have years of writing behind them; 
all the ones I know are newspaper-trained. 

So Considine had a lot of his work done 
in advance. He had his own knowledge of 
the Babe and untold hundreds of clips to 
draw upon, But the story had to have that 
extra jolt that spells the difference betwecn 
a glamorized obit and a good biog. He 
gathered his dope first-hand. He talked 
with the Babe for hours ... days... 
piecing together the story. (Bob, as far as I 
can observe, is not a prolific note-maker. 
In fact, I once covered the opening of the 
atomic stockpile at Oak Ridge, Tenn., with 
him and never saw him take a single note. 
Yet he delivered a good story.) In the final 
stages of preparing the Babe Ruth story, 
Bob was very close to the Babe. They 
talked for hours on every occasion—Consi- 
dine drawing information and at the same 
time soaking himself in the Babe’s person- 
ality. 

That’s vital. If you are writing a first- 
person story as a ghost, you become that 
other person for the duration of your writ- 
ing. You completely bury yourself in his 
personality. Yet a part of you remains 
detached—the skilled-writer part of your 
personality remains your own. Considine 
may have thought like Ruth, talked like 
Ruth, perhaps even acted like Ruth but he 
remained Considine in his subconscious and 
what came out on paper was this: you 
read Babe Ruth’s story as told by Babe 
Ruth through Bob Considine. 

The great Babe almost believed he wrote 
the book himself! When the book was 
published and the Babe was autographing 
some copies, Considine thrust one at him 
and asked for an autographed copy. 

“Sure, sure,” said Babe. “Say, what the 
hell’s your last name again?” 


Another fine ghost is Gregory Hayes, 
whose father and grandfather before him 
were writers. If you are as old as I am 
you will recall his father’s Boy Allies series. 
Greg Hayes has his father’s talent for swift 
writing. He says his father could turn out 
a boy’s book on a weekend. Greg himself 
can turn out a radio speech, a pamphlet, 
or a public address for a politician in as 
short a time. 

Here is the way Greg works: like all 
good writers, he reads everything he can 
get his hands on. But he does not read 
just out of intellectual curiosity. 

“Sometimes I can spot a guy who needs 
help,” he told me, “then I establish con- 
tact with him.” 

You do not, however, walk up to a poli- 
tician and tell him you are smarter than 
he is. No good ghost would ever do that. 
An intermediary is used — usually a go- 
between who knows both the writer and 
the potential client. When you make the 
approach, you have to sell. But when the 
client comes to you, he has to sell. Of 
course, the price advantage is with you in 
the latter case. 

Once the contact has been made, Greg 
gets to know his man: 

“I sit around and sound him out on 
everything his field covers. I get his ideas 
and opinions on everything. J] really try 
to get to know him. Then I become him, 
if I can. More likely the guy becomes me. 
I eat with him and I have a drink or 
two with him and I make notes when 
necessary. I ask plenty of questions. Then 
I moid his ideas and mine and nine times 
out of ten he doesn’t know which were 
his and which were mine by the time the 
script is finished.” 

This is high-level performance that the 
tyro is not likely to match his first time 
out in the ghosting field. This is the kind 
of ghosting that makes governors and Con- 
gressmen. 

There is no formula for making contacts. 
You have to be an opportunist who can 
recognize a need for your services and take 
advantage of it. If you aren’t smart enough 
to do that, you aren’t smart enough to 
ghost. 

You offer to write a piece for either 
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cash in advance, the whole check or at 
least a split. Sixty-forty is the usual split. 
You get the 60. For out and out creation 
of a script, where the ghost does all the 
work, most ghosts charge about the same 
rates as if they were selling to the maga- 
zines. In other words, if you are a nickle- 
per-word writer, you ask that price. If you 
get a tough assignment, for example, a 
technical paper that calls for a lot of 
research, you charge all the traffic will 
fairly stand. Some subjects will not even 
ask for a cut—and will pay all expenses 
involved in the writing. 

One of the fairest breaks I know of in 
big-time ghosting was given by General 
Claire Chenault. The famous airman split 
fifty-fifty with his writer. This is a good dea] 
considering the general’s fame. Big names 
can—and do—hold out for bigger shares. 
Robert Hotz, himself a flier and author of 
With General Chenault—a book about the 
Flying Tigers—authored the general’s story, 
Way of a Fighter. Hotz, now editor of 
Aviation Week, took an “edited by” credit. 

If you live in a good-sized city you can 
find a minor league industrial giant, a 
banker, or some similar person who has 
always hankered to write his autobiography 
but has never gotten around to it. He or 
she may take you on, particularly if you 
can show a published work or two to prove 
you can write. This type of job is not always 
pleasant but it pays well. I get a minimum 
of $1,000 and never devote more than two 
months to interviews and actual writing. 
My price is fairly standard among us ghosts. 

We make the client no promises except a 
good clean script. Never guarantee that you 
can land the book (or anything else you 
ghost) in print unless you have an editor’s 
prior commitment. Editors are not crying 
for autobiographies of little-known persons. 
The manuscript of the autobiography is 
handed over to the “author” and you have 
no further claim to it. All rights go to the 
client. If the script is published and brings 
big secondary returns, you lose out. When 
you agree to try to market the script, charge 
extra for the service. 

You can flip open the classified ad pages 
of a big city newspaper and find ghosts 
offering their services. You can also find 
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persons who seek writers’ services for tasks 
which range from preparing a garden club 
speech to doing a thesis. I have even seen 
advertisements in which full-length plays 
and books were being hawked. There seem 
to be people who will buy a book script 
on which the byline is blank, fill in their 
own name, and try to sell the script. 

Johnny Leonard, a former war corre- 
spondent and now a Boston public rela- 
tions man, once amused himself by writing 
what he says was a “long and lousy” novel. 
He never submitted it. But a woman with 
more money than brains read it, liked it 
and bought it for cash. She had it privately 
printed and darned if she didn’t make her 
investment back! Johnny takes it philo- 
sophically. “I can write a better one any 
day,” he told me. 

Ghosts don’t talk. There is in ghosting 
a very concrete code of ethics. Just as other 
professions protect the privacy and confi- 
dence of their clients, ghosts protect the 
persons under whose names they write. The 
“as told to” and the “with” bylines reveal 
that the alleged author has had help. I 
like this method of giving credit. But there 
are times when the figure for whom you are 
ghosting wants total credit. You are selling 
him your services; you are doing a highly- 
skilled job; give him credit without qualm. 
Remember, a ghost writes for money, not 
glory. 

The best way I know to keep the situat- 
ion in hand is to include a release form 
with a script scheduled for magazine pub- 
lication. Keep a signed copy. Send another 
copy with the script. My release runs some- 
thing like this: 

oe, (name) ; 
have read and approved the attached 
manuscript which bears my name and 
hereby give permission for its publica- 
tion in any form. Compensation for 
this manuscript is to be paid to 

(real writer’s name and address). 

Signed: 

I sometimes include a line about sec- 
ondary rights. To date this release has not 
been contested. None of my clients have 
given me anything but their blessings and 
their money. 

The latter is what I’m in business for. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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MARKETS II 


By Edward G. McLaughlin 


WITH THE NOVEMBER, 1952, issue, Farm 
Journal, located on the southwest corner of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, instituted 
a new policy which means more money in 
the pockets of free-lancers. 

“We're now replating between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of our magazine,” explains 
tall, bespectacled Lane Palmer, associate 
editor. The replating is being done to 
bring out more prominently local angles in 
the magazine’s three editions—Eastern, 
Western and Southern. “We give farmers in 
each area information that would not be of 
interest in other areas,” Palmer says. There 
are several departments at the Journal which 
use pieces up to 250 words or so on such 
subjects as livestock, machinery, poultry,etc. ; 
payment for this material varies. There’s 
also a feature called “Home Made and 
Handy,” which consists of a photo and cap- 
tion telling about something that makes 
life on the farm easier and more pleasant; 
pay here is up to $40. Much of Farm 
Journal’s replating consists of inserting ma- 
terial of this kind with a regional flavor. 

Actually, Farm Journal is two magazines 
in one. The first half carries material of 
interest to the farmer; the second half pro- 
vides reading for the farmer’s wife and 
family. 

Articles for the magazine must be au- 
thoritative. An author must submit (a) 
scientific data to back up the article or (b) 
evidence showing that he has had consider- 
able farm experience, or chances are the 
editors will buy a good idea outright, work 
on it themselves. Most material is staff- 
written, but articles are accepted from free 
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lancers who can meet the standards. Length 
of articles runs from 500 to 2000 words, 
and photographs of good quality are a 
must. Something that is interesting but has 
no real significance to the overall reader- 
ship is taboo. Payment is by the page, start- 
ing at approximately $200 for 500 words 
with photographs and going as high as 
$400. 


The family section uses articles of general 
interest after the fashion of the leading 
family magazines: how-to-do-it, humor, 
articles dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems, verse and epigrams. The rate of pay- 
ment is extremely flexible and compares 
favorably with that of most slick magazines. 


At least one piece of fiction, ranging from 
3500 to 4500 words, is used in the front of 
the magazine every issue. Sometimes another 
of about the same length leads off the rear 
section. Fiction need not deal with farm 
situations, since the farmer, like most 
people, likes to escape the tedium of his 
day-to-day routine. Editors estimate that 
about one-fifth of stories published have 
farm settings. A few good sea stories have 
been bought in recent months, and a wildlife 
story was published in January. Romantic- 
type fiction is encouraged, but anything that 
deals with old-fashioned settings is nixed. 
Essentially, fiction should be light; if it bears 
a message, the message should be subordi- 
nated to the entertainment quality. Pay- 
ment varies between $600 and $800, but has 
gone as high as one grand. 


Wheeler McMillen is_ editor-in-chief; 
Arthur Jenkins is editor; and Carroll 
Streeter is managing editor. Streeter also 
edits The Pathfinder, the company’s other 
publication, which has editorial offices at 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Jack and Jill 


Jack and Jill is a magazine for children 
of primary and intermediate ages. A book- 
let listing the publication’s requirements 
asks that “. . . authors keep in mind the 
fact that Jack and Jill is read by both boys 
and girls; therefore stories submitted should 
be general in appeal.” Vocabulary, the 
booklet states further, “need not be limited 
to certain word lists or to certain age 
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levels.” Along the same lines, it is suggested 
that “having events take place chronologi- 
cally, with no flashbacks, is one way to 
make it easy for boys and girls to follow a 
narrative.” Any story which “moves 
around” should be based upon a sketch- 
map showing where various incidents take 
place. 

The magazine buys a wide variety of ma- 
terial ranging from fiction stories to puzzles 
and jingles. The editor, Ada Campbell 
Rose, and her associates work up to six 
months ahead of publication dates. Length 
of articles and stories is 1,200 and 2,400 
words, respectively. “Tiny Tales” run from 
500 to 900 words. Payment varies. One of 
the Curtis publications, Jack and Jill’s ad- 
dress is Independence Square, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Syndicates 


The Ledger Syndicate, housed in an 18th 
Century mansion at 321 S. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., is not in the market 
for any new features, says George F. Kear- 
ney, editor. During better times, Kearney 
buys text features and cartoons over lengthy 
periods. The pay basis for writers and 
artists associated with the company is 50 
per cent of net. 

Associated Features Syndicate, 1806 Har- 
rison Street, Philadelphia, is actually an ad- 
vertising agency. The firm buys nothing 
from free-lancers. “Our name misleads a 
lot of writers,” explains Texas-born Wil- 
liam R. Mayers, senior partner. “All we do 
here is write feature-type stories for our 
clients.” 


Specialized Markets 


Novelist McCready Huston (The Prodi- 
gal Brother, Lippincott) is the editor of 
Frontiers, the magazine of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th Street and The 
Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Published 
five times a year, Frontiers isn’t open for 
new material until October. At that time, 
though, Huston will be glad to look at 
articles on wildlife and plants. A graying, 
ex - newspaperman, Huston likes articles 
2000 words long and prefers queries first. 
He pays by arrangement. 
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Greater Philadelphia Magazine, 17th and 

Sansom Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa., is edited 
by S. Arthur Lipson, but manuscripts 
should be addressed to his assistant, Alan 
Halpern. “At this time,” Halpern states, 
“we're buying articles of a general cul- 
tural nature about Philadelphia and _ its 
environs and historical items about the 
city.” He says Philadelphia also uses 
articles about local businesses, profiles on 
area businessmen and industrialists. All ma- 
terial should run less than 1500 words and 
be accompanied by photographs. One cent 
a word is paid on acceptance. As for car- 
toons, Halpern claims to have a big back- 
log but will buy new ones if they are 
really good. Payment for accepted cartoons 
is $5. 

Commercial America, which publishes 
a Spanish edition called America Co- 
mercial, has a new editor, Mike Carter, 
who’s now trying to establish some regular 
basis for payment. He recently proposed 
to the Board of Directors that a flat rate of 
about 2% cents a word be paid to free- 
lance contributors. Distributed throughout 
the world, Commercial America, a month- 
ly with about 35,000 readers, uses articles 
on American merchandising methods and 
industrial developments. Although most 
material is staff-written, Carter wants to 
hear from free-lancers who have had ex- 
perience writing about business and _ in- 
dustry. Once he gets the rate matter 
straightened out, he’s going to look for 
writers who can do articles on growing in- 
dustrial areas, such as the Delaware Val- 
ley, home of U. S. Steel’s new Fairless 
plant. Commercial America is housed in 
Commercial Museum, 34th Street below 
Spruce, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., is written by experts 
for purebred dog fanciers. Mrs. Alice M. 
Wagner occasionally buys material from 
free lancers. Fifty cents an inch is paid 
for articles of about 500 words on breeds, 
histories, judging forms, studies of successful 
blood lines, developments in research on 
canine nutrition and health, etc. All ma- 
terial must be illustrated. 

Etude, edited by Guy McCoy at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., is a musical education magazine 





which uses articles on various phases of in- 
struction in piano, voice, and instruments. 
Sometimes profiles on outstanding musical 
artists are also used, but McCoy warns that 
these mustn’t be of the glamor type; profiles 
should be built around the artist’s own edu- 
cation. Payment depends on length, charac- 
ter of the article, and the author. (Etude 
recently used a piece on cellist Pablo Casals, 
and paid the writer more than it would for 
similar material on less monumental char- 
acters.) Generally speaking, manuscripts 
should run about 1800 words, and McCoy 
suggests that writers query first. The editor 
has trouble getting suitable cartoons for 
Etude. “Cartoonists find it hard to be funny 
for our magazine without making music in- 
struction a little ridiculous. We can’t use 
anything that disparages musical training.” 
Payment for acceptable cartoons is $10. 


Triangle Publications 

TV Guide, Seventeen, Official Detective, 
and Today are the four Triangle Publica- 
tions printed at the big Philadelphia In- 
quirer rotogravure plant, 400 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

Merrill Panitt, former Inquirer television 
columnist, is national managing editor of 
TV Guide, slick new successor to TV 
Digest, which Triangle Publications pur- 
chased earlier this year. A nationally cir- 
culated magazine as of April 3, when 
1,500,000 copies hit the streets, the Guide 
is in the market for a variety of ma- 
terial that would interest the general tele- 
vision enthusiast. Right now, Panitt wants 
to see sketches of personalities in tele- 
vision and non-technical articles about 
TV in general. Free-lancers with ideas along 
these lines should query Panitt, who will 
advise on length and treatment if he is in- 
terested. So far no permanent rate schedule 
has been established. “Payment,” says the 
editor, “will depend on the material and 
the author.” The Guide also uses good color 
and_ black-and-white photographs. The 
magazine has the digest-size format of its 
forerunner, but has added a few more 
pages. 

Writers for Official Detective should 
stress the ingenuity of the sleuth who tracks 
down the criminal, says friendly H. A. 
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Keller, editor. Old-fashioned homicides and 
unusual crimes are the favorites here, and 
the more suspects, the better. Three cents a 
word and up is paid for powerful true-de- 
tective stories, and Keller sets no limitation 
on length (but no padding). Since timeli- 
ness is important, Keller wants writers with 
hot ideas to phone or telegraph him. Reports 
are prompt, usually within two days. Good 
photos should accompany stories whenever 
possible ; pay is $5 for each photo used. 

Dave Appel, Inquirer book editor, 
buys fiction for Today, the newspaper’s 
widely-read Sunday supplement. Two or 
three short stories of general appeal, run- 
ning between 2000 and 3500 words, are 
used every week. Sometimes Today also 
publishes short-shorts. 

Articles of interest to residents of the 
Greater Philadelphia area bring $50. Pre- 
ferred length on these is about 800 words, 
and the editor, Arch C. Luther, wants 
queries first. Today buys a four-line verse 
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at $5 and from one to three cartoons, pay- 
ment at $35, an issue. Except for fiction, 
which goes to Appel, manuscripts should 
be addressed to Fred Shapiro. 

There is no market for free-lancers at 
The Philadelphia Forum, a publication de- 
voted to cultural subjects. Material is con- 
tributed gratis at the request of the editors. 
Gags, another Triangle publication, has 
suspended, 


Trade Journals 

A long, modern office-factory building at 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa., is the home of the Chilton Publishing 
Co., which publishes 12 trade journals. 
Three of them—Commercial Car Journal, 
Motor Age and Automotive Industries—are 
edited in Philadelphia; offices of most of 
the others are in New York. 

Commercial Car Journal, which goes to 
operators of truck and bus fleets and other 
carriers, is edited by Charles B. Rawson. 
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The publication offers a limited market for 
free lancers because it requires highly spe- 
cialized material. Rawson says his writers 
must know the market thoroughly. “Unless 
a writer is pretty familiar with such things 
as spark plugs, piston rings, brake linings, 
and so on, there’s little he can contribute 
to us. But if he can qualify, there is defi- 
nite need for good articles.” The Journal 
is interested in articles that tell its sub- 
scribers how to cut down on mileage costs, 
how to speed up repairs, how to reduce ac- 
cidents and similar how-to’s, with illustra- 
tions. Payment is by the page, starting at 
$50. Human-interest stories are out, unless 
they can be tied up with a “how” angle. 
But shop men and free lancers familiar with 
fleets can sell shop hints, etc. to the Journal 
for $10 each. News items on developments 
in design and shop practices bring from $10 
to $25 each. Rawson prefers short material: 
“If a writer can get his idea across with a 
photo and caption, so much the better.” 
Queries are welcome but must be detailed. 
| Art Nellen, managing editor of Motor 
Age, the trade paper for repair-shop men, 
auto dealers and auto wholesalers, is heavily 
overstocked just now. But, he qualifies, “if 
someone has a darned good automotive story 
or some material on a dealership, we might 
be interested.” Most material is staff-writ- 
ten; but sometimes 1000- to 1500-word 
articles are bought from free-lancers for up 
to $50 each. Frank Tighe, editor, buys car- 
toons with an automotive angle and small 
news items about the trade for $10. 

Very little is being bought from free- 
lancers by Automotive Industries, the maga- 
zine for manufacturers of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, aircraft, and components 
and accessories. Free-lancers should sub- 
mit detailed outlines of possible subjects to 
James R. Custer, editor. Rates are settled 
by the editor. 

Asbestos Magazine would like to hear 
from any Canadian free-lancer with trade- 
press experience who can prepare articles 
on the progress of new mines opened re- 
cently in Canada. Other free-lancers can 
supply the publication, which covers all 
phases of asbestos from mining through 
manufacturing, with news clippings. Articles 
on asbestos materials, new companies, and 





new uses for asbestos are also being sought. 
Payment is about 1 cent a word. Asbestos is 
located in Suite 808, Western Saving Fund 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Articles on candy merchandising, pack- 
aging, and material of special interest to the 
retail confectioner are bought by Confec- 
tioners’ Journal. Edited by Walter Wesley, 
at 437 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa., 
the publication pays up to 2 cents a word 
for good material. Wesley likes to get queries 
on proposed articles. Length of material 
runs to 1500 words. 

Herbert Miller, editor of Exhibitor, 246 
N. Clarion Street, Philadelphia, Pa., wants 
chatty news items on current subjects of 
trade interest (3-D process, changes, adver- 
tising stunts) along film rows in American 
cities. The magazine is primarily aimed at 
theatre owners and managers. It pays 25 
cents an inch, on publication. 


Book Publishers 

Contemporary world problems have had 
considerable influence on the publishing 
field, according to Donald Macrae, vice- 
president of Macrae-Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. In the first place, 
changed reader interests have knocked the 
light love story (formerly a Macrae-Smith 
strong seller) right out of existence. “Read- 
ers just aren’t interested in those any more,” 
Macrae claims. Olga Edmond, editor-in- 
chief, and her staff consider manuscripts by 
both new and established writers. The 
Macrae-Smith publishing list includes non- 
fiction (personal experiences, biography, 
autobiography, travel, and how-to-do 
books) and fiction (contemporary and his- 
torical, mysteries and Westerns). Manu- 
scripts should run from 60,000 to 75,000 
words. Payment for accepted material is 
on a royalty basis. 

In the juvenile field, Macrae-Smith pub- 
lishes stories for children 9-13, for boys and 
girls 12-16, and junior novels for girls 14- 
18. Juveniles may be either fiction or non- 
fiction. Minimum for the 9-13 age group 
is 40,000 words; all other juveniles should 
run 55,000 to 60,000 words. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., housed in a spraw]- 
ing, Victorian-type building facing Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., publishes 
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fiction and non-fiction alike and is especially poetry—are printed every year. Writers in- 


interested in mysteries at this time. Mrs. 
Starr Cornelius, associate editor, reports: 
“We are interested at all times in good 
fiction and non-fiction. We like to see 
sample chapters of novels. It is difficult 
to tell from outlines and queries just how 
a novel may be written.” Lippincott pub- 
lishes book-length original mysteries and 
Westerns but these by no means represent 
the Lippincott list. 

Lippincott has moved Eunice Blake into 
the juvenile editorship vacancy created by 
the recent death of Helen Dean Fish. Miss 
Blake wants books of lasting interest for 
the younger age group and for teen-agers. 
Short picture stories are not wanted. Send 
manuscripts to Miss Blake at the New 
York office, 521 Fifth Avenue. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa., publishes some fiction, but 
the editor, Will Dorrance, prefers non- 
fiction manuscripts. He cites as a_ typical 
example of the kind of book he likes There 
Is No End by William West Tomlinson, 
vice-president of Temple University. Based 
on Tomlinson’s five visits to Europe since 
the end of World War II, the book reports 
the thoughts of ordinary Europeans during 
the current international unrest. Biographies 
of people in the public eye are also favored 
at Dorrance; so are good how-to-do-its. The 
editor likes to see an entire manuscript, 
-ather than just chapters and outline, and 
suggests that material run between 50,000 
and 80,000 words. Some books are pub- 
lished on a royalty basis, some on a coop- 
erative basis. In addition to publishing fic- 
tion and non-fiction, Dorrance also has a 
cooperative publishing plan for poets. The 
firm has printed more than 450 volumes of 
verse in the past quarter century under this 
plan, which uses the imprint Contemporary 
Poets of Dorrance. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, located at 222 N. 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., prides itself on being the first 
book-of-the-month club in the nation. 
Edited by Dr. Solomon Grayzel, the com- 
pany publishes in English all kinds of books 
on Judaism. From eight to 12 books— 
ranging from fiction, history and the Bible, 
through religion, juveniles and, occasionally, 
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terested in this market should submit manu- 
scripts of 75,000 to 100,000 words to Dr. 
Grayzel. The Society, which is the pub- 
lisher of the only officially accepted English 
translation of the Bible for Jews, frequently 
cooperates with companies like Farrar, 
Straus & Young or Harper & Bros. on pub- 
lishing ventures; but generally it publishes 
on its own. 

Specializing in books for boys and girls 
from 8 to 16, the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
has three special juvenile series. The Land 
of the Free series, started in 1948, is under 
the supervision of Erick Berry. This series 
stresses the contributions made by various 
national groups in the development of 
America. Some of the books deal with the 
introduction by Italians of new grape- 
rowing methods in California; the work 
of the Irish on the Erie Canal; and Nor- 
wegian contributions to the logging indus- 
try in Wisconsin. Altogether, 17 books, each 
consisting of roughly 65,000 words, have 
been printed in this series, which is slanted 
at older boys and girls. 

Another series which is proving popu- 
lar—five books are being published this 
spring—is a science fiction assortment for 
teen-aged readers. In the main, established 
writers, such as Philip Latham, an astrono- 
mer at Mount Palomar, California, are 
contributing to the series. 

Winston Adventure Books is a 
which deals with little-known American his- 
torical incidents which will interest boys and 
girls in the 9 to 14 years group. With publi- 
cation this spring of six more volumes, the 
scries will number 18 volumes. Each book is 
illustrated in two colors and has a jacket 
in four colors. One published last April 
dealt with the adventures of a boy who 
helped found St. Louis and later became 
mayor of that city. In each case, the in- 
cident must be true, although the protagon- 
ist need not be. 

According to Elizabeth Morton, editor, 
Winston needs teen-age girl-type stories, 
with a slight boy-girl romance. The com- 
pany also needs adventure stories and mys- 
teries for both boys and girls. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 
Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 













Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m preud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems. It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company. Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 





‘IT have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and Co- 
operative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift and 
Art Buyer, Furniture Age, Rock Products, 
Motor Age, Textile World, Factory Man- 
agement. 


“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio asign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”——-Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your 
mstructors give invaluable help.”—-Mrs. Katha- 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. 








“Heipful Supervision, Encouragement” 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
. vision and encouragement re- 
ceived from the Palmer Staff.”’— 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization. ) 
You Learn at Home 
You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 

(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 

course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how 

you learn by doing; 

C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 
illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories” describing opportuni- 
ties for writers; details of our complete 
instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what students, graduates, 
and famous authors, including Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Keith Mon- 
roe, and others, say about Palmer training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 
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1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-53 
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“YOUR READERS ARE our eyes and ears,” 
J. Robert Moskin, new article editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion, told us. He 
pointed out that New York editors of na- 
tionally-circulated slicks must sit behind 
their desks and wait for stories to come in 
from writers in every section of the U. S. 


The purpose of Companion articles: to 
be helpful. And Moskin plans to extend 
the range of helpfulness. In addition to 
pieces which offer practical help, he’ll buy 
articles which help his women readers per- 
sonally, emotionally, spiritually, intellec- 
tually; he wants everything from an expose 
to an account of how someone solved her 
problem. “The range of service is un- 
limited,” he says. 

The writer should submit an informal 
query, stressing why he thinks his subject is 
worth the Companion’s attention. He’ll get 
a fast report and direction from the editor 
if his idea is accepted. Length and payment 
vary with the piece, but rates are tops. 

In Roger Dakin’s day, the Companion 
was known to want exposes. Moskin, who 
recently came to the Crowell-Collier maga- 
zine from Look, says he is not going to 
stress any particular type of article. If you 
know of a fight that has been won by 
people in your community, however, he'll 
be glad to hear about it. But remember 
that “People are interested in people, not 
in places, institutions, or organizations; we 
want situations that get to the heart of 
people.” Woman’s Home Companion is at 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

Fawcett’s booming Gold Medal Books at 
67 W. 44th St., New York 36, has discon- 
tinued the Red Seal line (it didn’t sell) and 
will call future 35c books Gold Medal 
Giants. The editors here read approxi- 
mately 350 manuscripts a month and pub- 
lish six books, all originals in paperback 
format. Not long ago the advance against 
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royalties was upped from $2000 to $3000— 
which should be incentive enough for any 
writer. 

Bill Lengel, editor-in-chief, Dick Carroll, 
executive editor, Webster Briggs, managing 
editor, Inez Salinger, associate editor, and 
four assistant editors consider manuscripts 
in five categories. The chief need is for 
novels of human problems and human rela- 
tionships, “believable and realistic stories 
which have an urgency to be read.” Gold 
Medal also wants suspense stories which 
have novel qualities, character develop- 
ment, faster pace and more excitement than 
the average whodunit (read Bruno Fischer) : 
Westerns with historical flavor (Joseph 
Chadwick and William Heuman) ; histor- 
ical adventures (like The Borgia Blade); 
science fiction (the 1953 equivalent of H. 
G. Wells) ; and fact-crime books for a new 
fact-crime series (Charles Samuels and 
Fred Cook recently contributed to the se- 
ries). The editors are especially interested in 
science-fiction manuscripts because accept- 
able ones haven’t been coming in. Occa- 
sionally, Gold Medal does a non-fiction 
book which will interest a mass audience, 
but they will not read verse or short stories. 


Minimum length for manuscripts is 70,000 
words (60,000 on Westerns) ; Gold Medal 
Giants run 90,000 to 120,000 words. Since 
the editors do not buy outlines, the writer 
must submit at least the first three or four 
chapters plus an outline of his book. If he 
isn’t known, he’d do better to submit the 
whole book. It takes four to five weeks for 
a report. Margaret Pawl, head of the pro- 
motion and manuscript department at Gold 
Medal, says that the editors want to dis- 
cover new writers and are proud of those 
they’ve already discovered, for instance, 


Charles Williams and John D. MacDonald. 


John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of As- 
tounding Science Fiction (304 E. 45th St., 
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Lucia Moore, author of the top selling novel of old 
Oregon, THE WHEEL AND THE HEARTH, jointly 
published in March by Houghton Mifflin and Ballantine 
Books, used the proceeds of her sales to make possible 
publication of her poetry. 

“Although I’m a published prose writer and Pen- 
woman, I’m an unknown poet and face the same prob- 
lems as all tyros when I submit my verses to editors. 
I have succeeded in clearing the first hurdle by achiev- 
ing publication of OLD FASHIONEDS by Pageant Press 
($2.00, illustrated by Author). 

“T had faith in the verses, believing that they have a 
kind of timeless appeal; I had faith in Pageant Press 
because of the fine books I saw on your shelves when | 
went in person to your offices. Both have proved out as 

FREE sales are mounting and the reviews are pouring in—the 

lining road to publication for an unknown poet is said to be 
you re- 

ceived your free rough—but not through Pageant. I shall never forget 

copy of famous how you hurried to have OLD FASHIONEDS on the 


writers’ writer a a . 9 
1narket for Christmas sales. 
Jack Woodford’s et hristmas sales 


semple chapter Your book (of poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juvenile. 

ete A etc.) can be on bookstore shelves and winning reviews 

CRAMP? in just a few short months if you act now. Send for 
free booklet or save even more time by sending us your 
script for a full report of publication possibilities at no 
obligation. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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New York 17), explains to writers why he 
and other stf editors take so long to report. 
“We—for instance, Horace Gold of Galaxy 
and Tony Boucher of the Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction and I—tead all 
manuscripts that come in. We don’t feel 
that an assistant reader can be used because 
a science fiction book is a very personal 
magazine. I have to define my personal] 
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philosophy in order to tell a writer what I 
want or do not want in a manuscript.” 
Astounding doesn’t want doom stories, 
but stories which reveal positive thinking; 
where there are dangers, there should be 
solutions to dangers. Other reasons for re- 
jection: “routine idea” and “wonderful 
idea but no plot.” Campbell, who has been 
in the field since 1930, suggests that begin- 
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ning stf{ writers read “Space, Time and 
Education” by Professor John E. Arnold 
of M.I.T. (May issue of Astounding) for 
a look at a unique course in creative think- 
ing. 
Campbell will read anything below 100,- 
(00 words. He pays an average Of 3 cents 
a word and a bonus of 3%c or 4c for 
stories he considers tops. “If the readers 
don’t agree with my choice of bonus story, 
their favorite gets a bonus, too.” 

Attractive Mrs. Nina Dorrance (accent 
on the first syllable) has a good-sized inven- 
tory for True Story since the annual contest 
has just ended; she buys one half her yearly 
quota of stories from contest manuscripts. 
But manuscripts are not rejected here be- 
cause of inventory. Too many submissions 
are inept imitations of the one formula story 
True Story runs in an issue. Subject-wise, 
too often the teen-aged girl gets mixed up 
with a man who is wrong for her. 

Mrs. Dorrance claims that many writers 
rejected by True Story write well but don’t 
have interesting stories to tell. She says, 
“Write a real story that happened to you or 
someone you know. If you’re a social worker 
or a professional writer, don’t fail to estab- 
lish your heroine as a worthwhile person. 
Remember that she did the best she could. 
She had her reasons for what she did. Get 
into her; don’t stand off and look at her or 
down on her.” 

The market at True Story is open for 
stories from 1500 to 12,000 words. Pay 
averages 5c a word, an acceptance, and the 
editor pays only for what she publishes. 
The address: 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Sixty per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to Joe H. Wherry, editor of Good- 
man’s Auto Age (270 Park Ave., New 
York 17), arrive without illustrations and 
are promptly rejected. For Wherry all 
manuscripts must be illustrated, with the 
exception of fillers of 500 words or less. 
The editor wants 5x7 or preferably 8x10 
glossies; he will look at contacts. All pix 
should be captioned on separate sheet and 
captions keyed to numbers on the back of 
pictures. 

Since Auto Age is now on most news- 
stands, there’s no excuse, Wherry says, for 
contributors not reading the magazine. He 


needs: long-distance travel articles (one 
per issue—better query on this) —where 
did the family go, in what kind of car, 
what was the mileage, how did the car 
perform, etc., with photos; features on cus- 
tomized cars and hot rods; reports on 
events, but only after queries—the writer 
must tell what the piece will contain and 
what photos will be available. The maga- 
zine uses technical articles but they must be 
completely understandable to the average 
car owner since the book is published for 
him. Wherry buys from women who can 
produce suitable copy and he doesn’t want 
women drivers insulted in his magazine. 

Top length for articles is 2000 words, 
although a particular piece could go over. 
Pay is up to $150, on acceptance, and in- 
cludes photos. The editor prefers to see 
finished articles, but on very timely pieces 
outlines plus photo possibilities can be sub- 
mitted. Auto Age buys a variety of fillers 
and occasionally verse (no long poems) 
with automotive slant. And Joe Wherry 
says he wants a popular style—“a smile 
never hurt anything.” 


THE FICTION 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Short Story — Novel — Juveniles 
Distinguished staff of authors, critics, instructors, and 
lecturers. August 16-29. 
For information: Walter Hendricks, Putney, Vt. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly — Promptly 
65c first thousand words 
50c each additional thousand 


Minor Corrections 


TAYLOR 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 











922 W. 30th St. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. 
Special attention to plot, dialog and characteri- 

zation. 

NOVEL APPRAISALS $5.00 
REWRITING $1.50 per 1,000 words. Finished 
copy ready for editors. Fast typing service: 60c 
per 1,000 words. 

Please Add Return Postage 


ROBERT A. WISE 


308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 
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Fanny Ellsworth, managing editor of the 
Thrilling Fiction Group, still reads and 
chooses all manuscripts for her long-time 
love, Ranch Romances. And she never has 
any inventory since the magazine is a bi- 
weekly. 

She’s buying “lesser or greater action, 
lesser or greater romance, but definitely 
human interest, character interest.” Manu- 
scripts are rejected by Ranch Romances for 
four reasons: 1. Writer talks about villain 
instead of bringing him on scene; 2. Writer 
talks about dramatic conflict instead of get- 
ting it started; 3. Too many characters in- 
cluded; 4. The story is not clear—Miss 
Ellsworth is not buying mysteries for this 
book. She has plenty of serials on hand, but 
other lengths are wide open: short stories 
up to 6,000 words; short novelettes, 8,000 
to 10,000; lead novelettes, 18,000 to 20,000. 

In fact, all the Westerns at this house are 
hungry for material as are the love books 
and the science-fiction books. Only the 
detective magazines have a fairly full in- 
ventory. Pay here is fast, lc a word and 
up, on acceptance. The address: 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16. 

Public Relations Manager Colleen Hoefer 
of Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, sat down with us the other 
day and went over changes that have taken 
place throughout the company. 

Howard J. Lewis is the new editor of 
Argosy. Lewis, who held the post of execu- 
tive editor (a position which got lost in 
the shuffle), succeeds Jerry Mason. 

James O’Connell has been named editor 
of the new slick Adventure and managing 
editor of Argosy. Says O’Connell, “With 
the exception of Howard Lewis, everyone 





No Pay 


He wanted to see his name in print, 
And so he’d write and write. 

He erased away his day 

And inked up all his night. 

But he never published anything; 
He never really hit. 

Today they set his name in type 
For tomorrow’s small obit! 


Marjorie Prince 
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on Argosy is working in a parallel position 
on Adventure. The staff of Argosy will be 
reading for both books, and writers sub- 
mitting material should know that their 
manuscripts will automatically be con- 
sidered for both magazines.” 

John Bender is the new fiction editor of 
Argosy, and assisting him is Mike Tilden, 
who has moved over from the pulps. Jona- 
than Leff is non-fiction editor of Argosy. 
When asked what type of articles he would 
like to see for the magazine, Leff pointed to 
“How I Won the Mexican Road Race,” a 
good piece on stock car racing in the May 
issue. But the main need here is for novel- 
ettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words. Novelettes 
which pack plenty of action-filled drama 
bring payment from $1000 to $1500. 

For Adventure, the more exciting, force- 
ful and hazardous the story is, the better 
chance for a sale. Payment at this bi- 
monthly is less than at Argosy because, as 
in the case of most new magazines, the 
budget is limited. Short stories for both 
magazines are wanted. From 3000 to 5000 
words are the most sought after lengths, 
with payment starting at $250, on accept- 
ance, for Adventure, $400 for Argosy. 

Alden Norton has taken on added re- 
sponsibility as supervisory editor of Popular’s 
17 Western and detective pulp magazines. 
Ejler Jakobsson is the editor. Except for 
shorts under 2000 words which bring a flat 
payment of $25, price paid for pulp ma- 
terial is lc and 2c a word. 

Mary Gnaedinger edits four books: De- 
tective Story, Rangeland Romance, 15 
Range Romances and Love Novels. 

Mort Klass also has four magazines; Max 
Brand Western, Dime Western, Detective 
Tales and Rangeland Love. 

Jim Cook is in charge of Big Book 
Western, .44 Western, Star Western and 
Ten Story Western. 

Audrey Schepps edits 15 Western Tales, 
15 Detective Stories, New Western and 
Dime Detective. 

Editor Ejler Jakobsson personally takes 
charge of and has a great interest in one of 
Popular’s best-selling pulps, Western Story. 

Peggy Graves has eight books to edit: 
Love Book, Love Short Stories, All Story 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 


MORGAN 


Teer —_ 
fou getting impatien 
oe : the market? 
the success S : 
Morgan wrote @ delight 
experiences cal 
REGISTERED NURS “hdl 
but, being a new writer, 
finding a publisher. Finally, : 
Press. We immediately recogniz 
her work, published it —, =. 
plan in the summer of 1952 and, by 
had sold out the entire firs 
promotion to bookstores, 
national publicity, an autograp 
promotional efiorts made 


being planned ag 

d distribution. Fer , I 
Laeed Miss Morgan. It’s easy 
Simply send for our free 
with the coupon below. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
ducing, promoting, and distributing your book. This 
may be your opportunity. 

Vantage Press has a long string of sales 

successes to its name, and Tired Feet is 

just one of them. Other Vantage books 
that have chalked up big sales—to men- 
tion only a few—include I'll Call Every 

Monday, by Orrie Hitt (sold for 25¢ 

reprint — first printing 250,000); Daddy 

Was An Undertaker, by McDiil McCown 

Gassman (11,000 copies in print — three 

editions); Hollywood, U. S$. A., by Alice 

Evans Field; A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. 

McDermott (also sold for a 25¢ pocket 

beok—first printing, 150,000 copies); The 

Girl from Ruby's, by Chet Nichols; Under 

the Dryer, by Patricia J. Riker; A Modern 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, by Horace 

C. Jenkins; etc. 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We want 
to see even those manuscripts that have been re- 
jected. Remember, publishing history is filled with 
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ou having trouble get- 
ane tal book published? 
Mail the coupon below for a 
free copy of Vantage s —— 
brochure describing our e ec- 
tive program for publishing 
your book. 





FOR A PUBLISHER? 


examples of blunders that publishers have made in 
rejecting books which later soared to popularity. 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept.W9, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York |, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W9, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





If on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W9, 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Love, Romance, New Love, 15 Love Stories, 
Sweetheart Love Stories, and Love Story. 
All Popular Publications are at 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 

Joseph B. Breed has been named man- 
aging editor of American Mercury, 11 East 
36th St., New York 16. John A. Clements 
is the editor. 

Breed says that the magazine is hungry 
for reasonably sophisticated humor ma- 
terial in the 1000 to 2500-word class. Pay- 
ment is from $50 to $75, on acceptance. 
Short fillers of 5 to 20 lines are also needed 
with a flat rate of $25 for these. Though 
overstocked at the moment on articles, the 
editors will consider brief outlines. Pay is 
$100 and up for articles which have high 
quality of writing. sophistication in subject 
matter, and are in the Mercury tradition. 
One fiction piece is used in every issue, but 
the stockpile is high on these for the present. 

James O’Neil, director of publications at 


American Legion Magazine, reports the 


Magazine at 580 Fifth Ave., 


need for material in several departments, 
Outdoor articles, featuring all kinds of 
sports, with a limited number on baseball, 
are especially wanted. These should average 
about 3000 words, not over 3500. Payment 
is up to $1000 for good articles. O’Neil wel- 
comes back Irving Herschbein, who has 
been in the Air Force for the past year and 
a half, and announces that Herschbein will 
take charge of the outdoor and _ sports 
articles. 

Larry Gardner is buying articles on other 
subjects, human interest, a few of special 
interest to veterans and their families, and 
some humor pieces; 3000-word lengths for 
these, with top prices paid, on acceptance. 
About a dozen fiction stories are bought for 
the Legion magazine every year. Editor Jo- 
seph Keeley selects these and pays high 
rates for them. Address American Legion 
New York 19. 

At Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, Frances O’Neill, one of the few women 











3191 W oTTH ST 
LOS ANGELES 5 


service. 
Santa Monica by-the-sea. 
Boulevard, '/2 block from Ambassador Hotel. 


facilities; with bedrooms; swimming pool. 





COUNTRY CLUB 
APT. HOTEL 


‘ 3030 N. 7TH ST. 





SUPERLATIVE ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 


Enjoy your stay at a modern, convenient MIDWEST OPERATED HOTEL famous for friendly 
The ASHLEY ARMS, Beverly Hills, a few minutes from theatres, cafes, shopping and 
The CHANCELLOR, Los Angeles, one block from famous Wilshire 
Within easy reach by auto, car or bus of the 
downtown district. Home of the famous "COVE" Restaurant. COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, Phoenix, 
an oasis in the desert of sand and cactus, offering comfort and relaxation — full kitchens; dinette 
Rates on request. 


MIDWEST OPERATED HOTELS, George E. Goldberg, President 


10490 WILSHIRE BLYO 
LOS ANGELES 24 
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on a real he-man book, heads a department 
set up for the purpose of reading unsolicited 
stories and articles. She herself reads quite 
a lot of the material submitted for Blue- 
book. Editor Maxwell Hamilton has im- 
plicit faith in her judgment and has bought 
much work from new writers on her say so. 

Mrs. O’Neill says: “The biggest mistake 
most free lancers make is in not selecting 
material with an eye to the market for 
which they are aiming. We have very defi- 
nite needs on Bluebook, which a study of 
the magazine will show. We’ve stood con- 
sistently high in circulation down through 
the years because we set a pattern in the 
beginning and have not deviated from it 
one iota. Our readers depend on us for the 
type of stories and articles they know they 
will find in every issue. 

‘The tone of Bluebook is entertainment 
first. We want modern, fast-action stories, 
nothing gloomy, no psychological stuff. We 
like humor and adventure. Good examples 
of humor articles which received good 
reader reaction were ‘How to Become a 
Millionaire’ by Lester David and ‘Suckers 
Never Learn’ by Will Oursler, in recent 
issues. Unless the story is exceptional and 
has a completely new approach, we have 
exhausted the Korea subject. We use no 
historicals at all. 

“As to prices and word lengths, we want 
fiction in the 4000 to 5000-word length and 
pay from $250 to $400 for it. Articles, which 
should be kept from 2000 to 5000 words, 
pay from $250 up, depending on how much 
they interest us. Novelettes, which are al- 
ways wanted, average 18,000 words, bring 
$500 to $600 and sometimes more. Novels, 
which are cut to 40,000-word length to fit 
our space, get from $750 to $1000. We try 
hard to report in two weeks.” 

With Archer St. John back from Europe, 
the St. John Publishing Company’s plans 
for several new publications are going full 
speed ahead. Though titles and types of 
magazines have not yet been announced, 
a few will be in the service field. Whether 
that means supermarket slanted womens’ 
books or how-to magazines for the general 
public remains to be seen. More concrete 
information will be released next month. 

(Continued on page 64) 


TIME 


—M AGAZINE—— 


tells how 
Exposition’s 
authors get 

“a better shake””* 


because “Exposition Press, a Man- 
hattan publishing house which issued 


203 books last year, ranked sixth among 
U.S. publishers in number of new titles.”* 


because “President and sparkplug 
of Exposition is Edward Uhlan. . . . His 
16 years [in subsidy publishing] have 
taught him that the business can be both 
legitimate and profitable.”* 


because “Exposition gives its writers 
a contract whose terms are frank and 
clear, sends out review copies and news 
releases, tries, like all publishers, to build 
publicity and promotional hocus-pocus 
(autographing parties, press interviews, 
radio appearances, etc.)”* 


because “Exposition rejects more 
books than it prints, especially shuns the 
work of bigots and cranks, and avoids 
promising too much.”* 


that’s why one of Exposition’s 
operational plans (subsidy or non-sub- 
sidy) may be exactly suited to your pub- 
lishing needs. Why not read the details 
in our Report to Authors? It’s free on 
request. Just send a note or postcard to 
Dept. 301, 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
*TIME, June 23, 1952, pps. 102-104. 
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By Don Bishop 


TV wrirer Ben Radin recently found 
himself facing a dilemma: which of two 
of his television plays should he watch 
on a Sunday evening? The Web at CBS 
had on his “A Time for Dying” at 10 
p. m., EST, while the projectors at NBC 
were reeling off his play “Googan” on the 
filmed series, The Doctor. Since The Web 
was live, he caught it, and NBC screened 
“Googan” for him next day. 

Because of this coincidence—plus_ the 
rarity of finding an author who can hit 
twice in the same week—we sought out 
Radin for some answers on how it’s done. 
We found him finishing up a script for 
CBS-TV’s Suspense. Mysteries are Radin’s 
stock in trade; but the man who wrote 
16 Crime Photographer scripts in a row 
and who has been represented regularly 
on such series as Danger, The Web, Sus- 
pense, The Clock, and Ellery Queen was 
more inclined to tell first about the fantasy 
he sold to The Doctor. 

“Googan,” a labor of love which turned 
out to be a labor of money, was the first 
script Radin ever sold to television. Cameo 
Theatre, a sustainer, paid him $200 for it 
two and a half years ago. The plot at that 
time concerned a little boy who was hungry 
for affection from his father, a busy adver- 
tising man. The boy turned to a friend, 
Googan, who dwelt inside a mirror and who 
was visible only to the boy. This creature 
of imagination led the boy to a solution of 
the father’s problem and the lad thereby 
won pop’s attention. 

Radin retained all rights and put the 
script aside while he turned to the more 
lucrative mystery field. In three years of 
writing he has learned that advertising 
agency subjects aren’t very salable; when 
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he revived his fantasy, he made the father 
manager of a baseball team. This made it 
almost essential that the play be written 
for film, but by now the market was about 
as good in films as in live productions. So 

as he always does when he has a story 
idea— Radin slanted his play specifically for 
one show, The Doctor, and made a sale 
for $1,000. 

“A Time for Dying” was written in 
Radin’s usual fashion: he thinks out a 
plot thoroughly before writing a word. 
“You make yourself stay with it until 
you've got the bones of the plot,” he says. 
“Then you put it down on paper.” He 
averages 10 pages of script a day, working 
at the typewriter about two and a half 
hours. He types an original and two car- 
bons—for that original is also the final 
copy. During the rest of the day he goes 
for drives in his automobile or plays the 
guitar and does some “unconscious thinking.” 

Radin’s story for The Web concerned a 
man who is plotting to murder his wife. He 
lures a man from a bar to his home, kills 
the wife before the man’s arrival, then 
shoots the man. He hopes thereby to es- 
tablish that the man killed his wife during 
a robbery and was discovered and shot by 
the husband. The flaw in the alibi is that 
on the victim’s body is found a rare watch 
—picked from the husband’s pocket the 
day before in the bar. 

The key concern for a writer of film or 
live television programs is budgetary, says 
Radin. “The film camera is wonderful and 
you can move out of doors for much more 
action—but if the budget doesn’t let you 
move out, you may as well be live. And 
the added cost of film and _ laboratory 
charges often offset the advantages that 
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film would give you.” One important point 
about writing outdoor scenes is that costs 
shoot up when sound is required in them, 
Radin says. If the drama has a narrator, 
that cost often can be circumvented. 


In addition to the film clips of baseball 
games, the “Googan” script calls for an 
interior or exterior of a dugout, locker 
room, dining room, bedroom, radio an- 
nouncer’s booth, home plate, spectator’s 
box at a stadium, and a backyard. It has 
seven speaking characters. Radin uses dis- 
solves at will, and, of course, his characters 
can undergo as many changes of costume 
for successive scenes as he wishes; that’s 
one of the big advantages of film to a 
writer. If a point can be put across in a 
brief scene, Radin doesn’t prolong it un- 
necessarily. But he does let the camera 
linger when this seems desirable. The fan- 
tasy is built up during the scenes between 
the boy and his friend in the mirror, 
Googan, and Radin stays with them at 
length to establish the mood. 


“A Time for Dying” has more unity of 
action and the characters proceed from one 
setting to another—an antique shop, a bar, 
a bedroom, and a living room—with 
scarcely any movement back and forth be- 
tween sets. The play has six characters 
with unlimited lines, two who come under 
the five-line maximum restriction, and one 
with no lines. 

Radin wrote more directions in his script 
for The Doctor than in the one for The 
Web, but he says that’s largely a matter of 
writing what he feels a particular director 
will want. The writer who hasn’t sold to 
a given market has no way of knowing the 
idiosyncrasies of the director and is safer 
following this principle: “Most directors 
want the maximum of freedom. For them 
the job of the writer is to make sure that 
what the plot asks can be done—in terms 
of cameras, sets, budget, etc.” 


This young author feels that in both film 
and live TV dramas there’s too much fear 
of talk. “One top producer actually told me 
that people don’t listen anyway,” he says. 
He gives his characters short speeches, but 
he won’t have them talk and run all over 
the set at the same time. 


TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 
INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 


TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 


market of all time. . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
Send for free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange St. Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING !!! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
quality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 40c per 
1,000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1,000 words free to 
new clients. Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 
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PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 17, 18, 19 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Workshops in short story, drama, television, juveniles, 
poetry, confessions, science-fiction and many others by 
well-known instructors. Contest prizes! 

Write now for full details to: 


OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
737 Sharon Avenue Collingdale, Pa. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER . . . MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are be- 
coming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing your 
powers of self-expression. 

Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no wonder 
that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER are selling stories, articles and poems 
to all types of magazines. Let us tell you how to 
express yourself with individuality, with freshness 


and charm... the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and learn 
F how you may try this wonderful new 
method without charge. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 
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Use the services of a teacher and critic 
who has helped writers to become prize 
winners. 

Write today to 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her coaching by correspondence and 





manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field 








WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approved my services. 
NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 








WRITECRAFTERS 


A literary agency endorsed by Jack 
Woodford, Rupert Hughes, Frank Scully 
and other noted authors. 

Criticism, revision and ghost writing of all 
types of literary material—short stories, 
novels, articles, radio, television and mo- 
tion picture scripts. 

SPECIAL SERVICE offered by no other 
agency. Your motion picture story ghosted 
by former editor of five movie studios. 
Send for free leaflet: "How To Write and 


Sell a Television Play.” 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Suite 163 5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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And speaking of moving about the set 
and talking, Radin as author does little 
of either when his dramas go into produc- 
tion. He attends the first reading, makes 
his suggested cuts and changes, then leaves 
the script in the hands of the director. 
The latter has the eccentricities of actors, 
the artistic demands of scenery, costume, 
lighting and other experts to consider. 
There’s little time left for fretting over 
words in the script. Radin found this out 
after biting his nails at a few rehearsals of 
his productions. Now he just goes home, 
works on another script and watches the 
screen on the night of the show. 


* x uw 


Theatre of Today, CBS-Radio, Satur- 
days, 12-12:30 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Arm- 
strong Cork Co. Producer: Ira Avery. 
Script Editor: Betty Grove, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


One of the few consistently good markets 
for the free lance who writes for radio, 
Theatre of Today, while still aiming for a 
daytime audience composed largely of 
women in laboring, farming, and lower-in- 
come white collar groups, has lifted a few 
taboos that formerly prevailed. Betty Grove 
informs us that the following subjects, situ- 
ations, and types of stories, “if developed 
with judgment and always with Mrs. Aver- 
age America in mind,” will now be con- 
sidered: 

a. A good adventure story, not depend- 
ent on melodrama for its resolution. 

b. A career woman story, if it avoids 
pseudo-sophistication and if it’s good 
escape. 

c. The bizarre situation story. Ordinary 
people thrown into unusual circumstances. 

d. Stories of and about children. 

e. An occasional story with a male lead. 
A woman’s interest story told from a man’s 
point of view. 

Not all taboos are wiped away, of course. 
In addition to those subjects or types 
which always get thumbs down from the 
network, Theatre of Today nixes melo- 
drama, infidelity of husband or wife, highly 
controversial material (religion, politics, 
etc.), involved plot lines, and farce. 








The four main types of stories which 
can be used are love stories, dramatic or 
problem shows, comedies, serious or comedy 
family shows, and occasionally one of those 
no longer on the taboo list. “The main re- 
quirement —and the one which governs 
choice of scripts—is that the characters be 
completely believable people,” says Miss 
Grove. “In other words, they must be 
honestly motivated.” 

She emphasizes also that the “today” 
idea should be kept in mind. “Sometimes 
it is possible to choose a specific colorful 
event,” she points out. For example, Mardi 
Gras, a flower show, a state fair—each 
would be a proper setting if the script were 
planned, written, and submitted well ahead 
of the season implied. 

Theatre of Today is done in three acts. 
The nature of the problem should be estab- 
lished in the opening scene. It should be 
fully stated and all major characters should 
be introduced by the end of the first act. 
The second act should be devoted to a full 
development of the plot and should end 
with a strong emotional climax and great 


suspense. In the third act there should be 
further rising action, building to a climax 
and solution of the problem. Avoid trick 
solutions and coincidence. 

Write to Miss Grove for a release form, 
which must accompany your script. Price 
on acceptance of an original is $250, plus 
$100 for an acceptable final draft. 


% *% *% 


Unless you have some professional status 
as a writer, it’s a waste of time to send 
scripts to CBS-TV for Studio One, Danger, 
Suspense, and The Web. The network is 
answering inquiries with this letter: 

We are sorry but at the moment we are not 
sending out release forms to cover unsolicited 
material. Because of the unprecedented influx of 
such material from all over the country in recent 
months, we find ourselves currently unable to 
consider any unsolicited manuscripts except those 
that come to us from professional authors, from 
accredited agents, or other well-known interme- 
diaries in the fields of literature, the theatre and 
allied arts. 

If you have sold any scripts, or done any writ- 
ing as a professional, and will send us a list of 
your credits, we'll gladly mail you the release 
forms you requested. 











| haven't advertised for sometime, but | am now extending my list and will once | 
more work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am regularly selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% | 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- | 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 | 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on | 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City | 
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I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.’’ 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 146 New Ulm, Minn. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry Ic per line. 

CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
——. let’s you in on how to win! Each issue 

sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








OHIO WRITERS CONFERENCE 
JUNE 12-13 


Discussions and lectures by well-known writers and edi- 
tors in two fields—articles and fiction. 


CASH PRIZES! For details write Irv. Leiberman, 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland 18, Ohio 








SECRET BEST SELLER 


"HOW TO WRITE A BEST SELLER." Step by step. 
Reveals everything. 64,000 words. $3.50. 

"THE TREASURE: CHEST OF MATERIAL FOR BEST 
SELLERS—From B.C. down to the Present." 18 years’ 
research. $3.50. 

BOTH BOOKS by Maravedi El Krishnar 


OLYMPIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1912 Lincoln-Park-West, WW-5, Chicago 14, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bon 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 








UNPUBLISHED WRITERS 


Let our staff of specialists in Short Story- 
Novel-Television-Radio writing advise you on 
making your manuscripts click! $1.00 per 
thousand words for reading and criticism. De- 
tailed reconstruction terms on request. MAR- 
KET ADVICE FREE. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope and postage 
for manuscript return. 


MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


P.O. Box 349 Annapolis, Maryland 
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Lists of credits should be addressed to 
CBS-TV Story and Script Department, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


% * * 

Variety reports that a number of televi- 
sion writers have had the same success as 
Radin selling rewrites of their plays once 
done live. “Some sponsors have been re- 
luctant to buy old live stories for their film 
entries, on the theory that the public won’t 
watch something it has seen before,” the 
show-business journal says. “However, it’s 
pointed out that the telepix are frequently 
rerun, so there are ample precedents for 
screening such yarns. It’s noted that as 
new stations go on the air, many stories 
once beamed live would be going into 
virgin territory on film.” 

* * * 

Winners of the annual Dr. Christian con- 
test (CBS-Radio) will be announced May 
20 and the $2,000 first prize play will be 
broadcast the following week. Judges of 
this year’s contest are Roger Dakin, editor 
of Collier’s; playwright Anita Loos; and 
actress Joan Crawford. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Philip Minoff, television editor of Cue 
Magazine, who writes one of the best crit- 
ical columns around, was author of “Words 
Fail Me” on CBS-TV’s Danger. This story 
concerned a needy author who “runs dry” 
and resorts to plagiarism. 


Elizabeth Zemke scripted “The World 
for Angela” for CBS-Radio’s Stars Over 
Hollywood. 


Edward J. and Harry Lee Danziger, in- 
dependent motion picture producers, are 
producing mystery films for television in 
London. Writers for the first 13 programs 
in the series included Paul Tabori, Kate 
Barlay, Elizabeth Berridge, James East- 
wood, George Mikes and Reginald Moore. 


“The Girls From Earth,” by Frank M. 
Robinson, was taken from the science-fic- 
tion magazine Galaxy for Tales of Tomor- 


row on ABC-Radio. 


Edmund Morris scripted “The Fatal 
Sign” for the Rocky King series on Du- 
Mont. 
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New Markets for 
Old Writers 


(Continued from page 17) 


Some magazines have been in the right 
groove for their readers all along, for ex- 
ample, Country Gentleman, where there 
have been no radical revisions in reader in- 
terest or in staff. Because I had worked 
for that book previously, my suggestions 
weren’t too far off. I knew that the editors 
are looking for good country houses, good 
ideas for farm wives and for better com- 
munity life. I went over to Philadelphia to 
have lunch and discuss ideas with Trudy 
Dye and Kay Wood. I came out of the 
Curtis Building with at least 10 assign- 
ments, including a layout on the Dick 
Powell-June Allyson ranch house; “Wall- 
paper Is A Wife’s Best Friend”; and a 
safety story called “Is Your Home A Castle 
or Coffin?” “Safety stories are always 
good,” Trudy commented. 

All magazines are searching for promo- 
tional material, controversial or important 
enough to be picked up by the news syndi- 
cates or local papers. Take, for example, 
Woman’s Home Companion’s article on 
marriage—to a Jew, a Catholic or a Protes- 
tant—or Brief’s story by Steinbeck, “The 
King Snake and The Rattler,” which hit a 
score of newspapers. If you can write an 
article so controversial or with so much 
reader-identification that it will be picked 
up by AP, UP, NEA, or INS, you’re in! 
One of the most promotion-minded editors 
is Woody Wirsig of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

Among the ideas I took to New York 
with me was a favorite of mine, one I was 
sure would sell. Title: “The Costumer Is 
Always Wrong.” Subject: Charles Le 
Maire’s experiences costuming stars; he’s 
head of the 20th Century-Fox wardrobe de- 
partment. Full of anecdotes, with plenty of 
cheesecake illustration possibilities, the piece 
would have been a natural a year or two 
ago. Now, it didn’t have a prayer! But I 
brought home to California enough assign- 
ments to keep me busy for six months and, 
what is more important, an understanding 
of the new market for “old” writers. 
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Bulletin 


PROFESSIONAL GHOSTING 
EDITING ©® REWRITE 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, Plays, Texts, 
Theses, Doctorates. 


Experience. Millions of Published 


NORBERT MURRAY 
501 E. 73d St., New York 21, N. Y., TRafalgar 9-3112 








20 Years’ Words. 








Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
7th Session July 13 to 31, 1953 


Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-fiction, Writing for 
Children. Manuscript conferences. Plus all Chautauqua 
activities. Staff: Margaret Widdemer, David Morton, 
Diggory Venn, Marjorie B. Paradis, and Rebecca Richmond. 


For bulletins write: 
Registrar, Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


2 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 


Juvenile Editors. 























Now I'm teaching. 
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CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Second Class Magazines 


Confidential Magazine, 1697 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Richard Atkins, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We use hard-hitting 
expose pieces about people and things in the 
headlines. Story lengths are in two brackets: 
1000 words and 2000 words. Most of our mate- 
rial is original and assigned, so check with editor 
before submitting manuscripts. Off-trail articles 
needed, such as how people are victimized by 
ordinary rackets. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report within two weeks, Payment for 
off-trail articles is $100 to $150, on acceptance; 
prices for top pieces vary.” 


Life & Health, 6856 Eastern Avenue, Washing- 
ton 12, D. C. J. DeWitt Fox, M.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.75 a year. “We 
use articles on health, medical topics, child care, 
common diseases, mental hygiene, etc., written in 
layman’s language. Prefer M. D. or R. N. by-lines, 
but accurate and authentic free-lance material is 
invited. Down-to-earth articles written in lay- 
man’s language are needed on how to keep fit, 
specific diseases such as arthritis, cancer, tuber- 
culosis; migraine, menopause, you and your 
moods, mental hygiene. Child care articles are 
needed, since 70 per cent of our readers are moth- 
ers. Teen-age topics also needed. Average length, 
1200 words; shorts, 500 words. Buy photographs. 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance; 
$3 to $5 for photos used.” 


The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine Street, Mont- 
real, Que., Canada. W. H. Ward, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use light, 
whimsical stories with sophistication, humor, and 
bright dialogue; adult stuff. Use 1000 to 1500- 
word stories mainly and 3000 to 4000 words 
occasionally. Also use articles of 1000 to 1500 
words of topical interest to all the family, with 
pictures. Subjects need not be Montreal or even 
Canada. Query first or send outline. Buy short 
poetry and occasionally photographs. Report 
within three months, Payment made immediately 
after publication.” 


Our Family, P. O. Box 249, Battleford, Sask., 
Canada. Rev. John J. Kuffner, OMI, Editor. 
{ssued monthly. “We publish a modern, lively 
family magazine and are very interested in new 
writers especially. While Catholic in content, we 
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are not, on the whole, interested in ‘shrine,’ 
pietistic or goody-goody articles; rather we want 
material of down-to-earth interest to the average 
Catholic you see behind an office desk, running 
a farm, or buying the weekend groceries. We use 
fiction of not more than 2500 words, preferably 
1000 to 2000 words. Since we do obtain first-class 
reprint fiction, originals must be good—but we 
do want to cut the reprints in favor of original 
stories. No piety and goody-goody stuff; rather, 
any fiction in good taste, about believable people 
in believable situations. Adventure and intrigue 
have an edge here, but we want good love stories, 
humor, outdoors. Teen-age writers would find us 
receptive to the problems of youth presented 
through the medium of the short story, but we 
are wide open for anything in decent taste, except 
trite and deadly dull short stories. Articles of 
1000 to 2000 words with illustrative photos 
especially welcome, Human-interest; personality 
sketches of national (even international) signifi- 
cance; broad general how-to-do-it articles (e.g., 
teaching the family how to appreciate good 
music); articles of a controversial nature (e.g., 
gripes of unmarried Catholic girls against Catho- 
lic boys not marriage-minded) but no screwball 
controversies or those definitely against funda- 
mental Catholic dogma (for birth control, di- 
vorce, etc.); human, believable success stories, 
more of unknowns than of celebrities (e.g., how 
one farmer, for instance, starting with little more 
than hope, built the biggest potato business in the 
area); the occasional hobby story. We want any 
sincerely written article of interest to families, 
but it must be worthwhile and well-written. No 
poetry, fillers, etc. Report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment varies, on publication; usually an average 
of 1c a word and $1 per usable photo. Will in- 
crease rates and pay on acceptance as soon as 
circumstances allow.” 

Southwest Magazine, 715 Jones Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas, is no longer being published. 


Confession Magazines 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Since this 
magazine is directed towards young men and 
women, the stories should be timely confessions 
concerning young heroes and heroines. We want 
strong, dramatic, first-person confession stories 
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that are realistically motivated and convincing, 
with suspense, sincere emotion and true-to-life 
characterizations. The story may be told from 
either the man’s or woman’s viewpoint. We do 
not want stories that are based solely on sex. 
Shorts should run from 5000 to 6500 words in 
length and novelettes about 10,000 words. No 
photographs or poctry. Report in three to five 
weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Same 
Real 


requirements and rate of payment as 
Romances.” 
True Experience, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 


York 17, N. Y. Frank R. Gould, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use first- 
person stories of love and excitement, with sincer- 
ity the top requirement, We dislike anything 
phony, ‘pretty’ writing, big words, coy or pre- 
cious ideas. We look for simplicity, so that the 
reader can accept the story as true and not as 
something written by a professional writer. Char- 
acter, realism, and sincerity are the guiding prin- 
ciples. Lengths should be 2000, 4000, 6000, or 
9000 words. Also use some by-line stories, mostly 
unusual news items or concerning famous people. 
Payment is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Frank R. Gould, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We prefer 
exciting, romantic stories that are full of action. 
Stories should be entertainingly presented, but 
written simply and movingly. All stories should 
be written as personal experience, told in the 
first person. Payment is $175 for short stories of 
about 3500 words, $200 to $250 for 5000 to 7000- 
word stories, $275 for stories of 7000 words or 
over, and $450 for novelettes of 9000 to 12,000 
words, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Gunsmoke, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. John McCloud, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
35c a copy. First issue dated June. “We want 
original stories of the Old or timeless West, with 
accent on realism. Woman interest not necessary. 
Use stories and novelettes from 1000 to 20,000 
words and serials up to 60,000 words. Report 
within two weeks, Payment is 2c to 5c a word, 
on acceptance, though we will go higher for 
exceptional material.” 


Manhunt, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. John McCloud, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want original 
realistic detective or crime fiction. Will also con- 
sider stories in the hard-boiled school or stories 
of a more documentary nature. Will not buy 
formula stories utilizing the old, hackneyed detec- 
tive plots. Use stories and novelettes from 1000 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling, The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by- ee procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIG M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box 1 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 














10 YEAR TYPIST 
Quality Paper Efficient Typing Courteous Service 


) Writer’s wife gives every manuscript careful treatment. 
y Free carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections, 

if desired; other small services rendered. 50c per thousand 
) plus postage Poetry lc per Re-enforced envelopes 
> and cartons used in shipping. Quick service. 


10 YEAR TYPIST 


P. ©. Box 1197 Oakland, Calif. 











THE CONFESSION MARKET 


BEGINNERS: Learn the confession technique and earn 
big money. Dozens of student sales in the past year are 

roof of my system. Let me show you how! Stories: 
$1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. O. Box 208 Pasadena, California 











SONG WRITERS 


An guinandios ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HAI F MIL- 
N records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 
RAY HISBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white poe. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.5) 


MA A. “GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


LOOKING FOR AN AGENT? 


We consider books, stories, articles, plays, etc., for 
today's active market. Write for our terms and 
sales backgound TODAY! 

CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 




















You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 





Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. OQ. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 
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BOOK WRITERS 


> 

{ 

) Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 

book pave the way to success for )U. My clients ( 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 

) sary, and present your material in its very best shape rs 

> for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon d 

copy included. Terms may be arranged. P 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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Mid West Silver Lake Writers Conference 
Oak Haven, Route 3, Fairmont Minnesota 
July 5-19 — August 16-30 
Leaders include August Derleth, E. L. Mayo, 
Ralph Towner, Ray B. West, Jr. 

Tuition $45 ($50 after June 10 and August Ist) 
President-Registrar P. Evans Coleman, PhD 
(address above) 

Register Early—Lodging Capacity Limited—25 





I'VE MADE 45 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1.00 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 


thereafter. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 
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to 20,000 words and serials up to 60,000 words, 
Report within two weeks. Payment is 2c to 5c a 
word, on acceptance, though we will go higher 
for exceptional material.” 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want accounts of 
actual murder cases, either current or older. 
Stories should stress detective work, suspense and 
mystery, and run from 5000 to 6000 words. 
Prefer stories written in the first person under the 
by-line of an officer who solved the case or under 
the by-line of a principal figure in the case. Also 
use features up to 3000 words on any intriguing 
phase of crime, written under by-line of a person 
on either side of the law. Photographs pertinent 
to the case or feature are required. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word for stories and 4c a word for features, on 
acceptance; $5 for each photo on publication.” 


Wings, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued twice yearly; 25c 
a copy. “We want air-war stories from 2000 to 
20,000 words; Korean stories preferred. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in four 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston 10, Mass. Willis A. Johnson, Editor. 
Issued every Wednesday; $3.00 a year. “This 
magazine is primarily issued for shoe factory ex- 
ecutives and supervisors. The technical section is 
devoted to articles about the different methods 
used in the making of footwear and to related 
production and control systems. Want well writ- 
ten articles handling these subjects in shoemaking 
language. Length preferred from 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Also news of shoe factory happenings; 
personal items; production; changes in executive 
and supervisory branches. Such items can also 
apply to associated and allied trades. No articles 
or news concerning retailers used. Rates vary, 
depending on the interest of the material. Make 
inquiry before submitting material.” 


Industrial Photography, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. Ben Zale, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
feature articles on how photography is being used 
in industry, business, commerce and government 
to help solve everyday problems in research, sales, 
manufacture, public relations, engineering, iden- 
tification, employe training, etc. All articles must 
be technically correct and must provide complete 
information on the particular photographic tool 
being used in any specific situation; at the same 
time technical jargon should be avoided. Copy 
should be self-explanatory at all times. All arti- 
cles should be accompanied by glossy illustrations, 
preferably 8”x10”. Payment is 2c a word, $5 
per photograph. Reports as soon as possible but 
may take a month if busy.” 





TV Taboos 

(Continued from page 31) 
Broadcasting Company’s program, Celanese 
Theatre. Each broadcast was an adapta- 
tion of a past Broadway stage hit. In 
quick succession the program did TV ad- 
aptations of such plays as O’Ncill’s Anna 
Cristie, Howard’s They Knew What They 
Wanted, and Rice’s Street Scene, to name 
a few. All the dramatic, adult conflicts and 
situations remained intact—Anna’s former 
life as a streetwalker, the young girl’s affair 
with another man on her wedding night 
in They Knew What They Wanted, and 
the illicit relations between the disillusioned 
wife and her lover in Street Scene. As 
Grace Johnsen, ABC’s director of conti- 
nuity acceptance and the person who pas- 
sed final judgment on the Celanese Theatre 
scripts, remarked to me, “Use implication, 
rather than words. Anna Christie’s appear- 
ance and mannerisms fully conveyed to the 
adult viewers the kind of person she was; 
the writer did not have to say it in so many 
words.” 

Miss Johnsen went on to say that, above 
all, television needs “sensitive writers”— 
sensitive to the family viewers who will be 
watching, sensitive to the unwritten laws 
of good taste and decency, and especially 
sensitive to the import of the Television 
Code: “To maintain a level of television 
programming which gives full considera- 
tion to the educational, informational, cul- 
tural, economic, moral and entertainment 
needs of the American people.” 





Rich Boy’s Diet 


TV is never dull, sir— 
There never is a lull, sir— 
That’s how I got this ul-cer! 


Thomas S. Cadden 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$20,000 from General Mills 
$10,000 from Sealtest 
$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 
Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 
12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 


Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York » 
SSCHOOSOHSOSSSSSSSSSHOSSSSSCCSCOSSSOSOCS 





COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envepoles, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. rit tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I’ll do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 








“Just what I — —_ for years “s -” writers say, 
‘ou will too about 


WORLD'S "GREAT BOOKS “CHART 
Depicts attractively a bookcase containing 117 world’s 
greatest books oe explains why their words have im- 
mortalized the authors 

ENDORSED BY LEADING MEN OF CULTURE 
Inspirational, and ideal for framing in your study at home 
or — Size 17”x22”. Introductory Offer Color $2, 


VAIL, *. ©. Box 368-A Woodland Hills, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
@ former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
Shelbyville, Indiana 





156 First Street 
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: Learn to write THE “WRITE” WAY! 


1 

> The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all gruel- 
14 ing exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story 
14 Phase. Each assignment is a complete story of your 
14 own. YOU are taught how to make salable what 
14 YOU _— by applying proven methods to your 
14 Own style 

14 Our Constructive Criticism Service Pays Dividends! 

14 One client writes: ‘‘The last article you criticized 
14 for me sold to Woman’s ae +? $150—my first 
14 sale!’ Criticism rates: $1.2 per $4 minimum 
14 per script. No charge for pil ood —* SM Limited 
14 agency service. Special rates for collaborative criti- 
14 cisms on novels, $35, typing service 60c per M. 


14 THE GEORGE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 


EXPERT TYPING 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited 
PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O. Box 3289 
Washington 10, D. C. 
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CONFESSION CLINIC 


A new literary service designed EXCLUSIVELY for 
confession writers. Personalized guidance in plotting, 
characterization, writing and marketing by ex-confes- 
sion magazine editor. $1 per 1000 words, $3 minimum. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
516 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savin ou $6. NO OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECAUS or THIS ay iy 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, FORMS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS: BITING GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Rept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides resenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published quarterly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


Pen Money, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 











... and Balks 


(Continued from page 27) 


know only that you have an agreement 
with the “author,” the “author” still re- 
ceives the money, which he may or may not 
pass along to you. 


If the material is a book, be a party to 
the contract so that your share of the royal- 
ties will be paid directly to you. If the 
“author” doesn’t want the publisher to 
know the book is ghosted, then it shouldn’t 
be ghosted—by you. 


4, Collaboration is much to be preferred 
to ghosting, though it is essentially the same 
thing. Have your name on the book, story 
or article, “as told to” or “with” or “and,” 
and there is no argument—except on the 
part of the “author.” Almost without ex- 
ception when I have collaborated on a 
book, the “author” has asked me if I 
wouldn’t settle for acknowledgement some- 
where inside, leaving the “author’’ in stately 
grandeur on the cover. I never do. 


5. You can’t ghost something that isn’t 
there, although I’ve come close to doing 
just that. I start on a job which seemingly 
is filled with promise and facts. Then I 
find I have more story than facts and am 
compelled to do research to supply material 
the author doesn’t have. By this time there 
is usually some sort of contract that I have 
to fulfill, The gamble grows. Nameless 
though he is, the ghost bears a heavier re- 
sponsibility than the “author” because he 
does the skilled work and should be worthy 
of his hire. A good story may require no 
more than a touch of professional tech- 








244 N. Rosemont 





MAKE 1953 YOUR SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


There's a BETTER WAY to gain writing success. | offer the kind of help 
every serious writer wants... 
collaboration, revision—even ghostwriting. 


PLUS MARKETING 


The ‘Proof is in the Pudding” 
get that ‘Happy glow of satisfaction.” 
No consultations without appointment . . . 


Talent Quiz and Analysis... 
My exciting book of MODERN WRITERS 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 





individual corrective criticism and coaching; 


as the old adage says. Try my help and 
Write for complete details. 


$1.00 
$3.00 


LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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nique, but without that there isn’t a story. 
For this reason, 50 per cent of all rights 
is the only fair split. 


All these conditions are capable of attain- 


ment if the ghost himself handles details of 
contract-making and insists on being a party 
to each agreement involved. One of my 
current books is doing a nice business. The 
“author” tried to break the contract because 
she decided I was getting too much money 
and too much authorship credit. Of course, 
I haven’t heard the last of her and she has 


sworn she will never collaborate with me 
again, but my position, confirmed by her 
lawyers, is unassailable. If I had not vir- 
tually written the contracts, all details 
agreed on by the “author” until she discov- 
ered she had a money-maker, I’d be stand- 
ing by glumly now. When, from the begin- 
ning, an “author” insists on complete 
anonymity for the ghost, keeping him away 
from agent, editor and publisher, no writer 
in his right mind—and some of us occa- 
sionally are—should touch the deal. 











GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD... 


ARE THE MEDIUM TO MATERIALIZE YOUR PHANTOM 
STORY. CONTACT THAT INNER CIRCLE. 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU | 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or | 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


. all types, 


EDIT manuscripts. . subjects, 


lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels; Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
play Shooting Scripts; Television, Radio, 
Stage Plays; Novelets; Short Stories; Arti- 
cles; Books—Fiction and Non-Fiction; Pub- 
licity; Speeches; Professional Papers. Any 
subject, any type of material, any style, 
slanted for any kind of market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or other literary 
project. Terms: Part Cash, Part Percentage. 





Established 1939 — fourteen years in Hollywood 
Write today! FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL HELP YOU 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles. Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


SIMON MATRII . . . Published in top slicks. 


Specialist in science fiction and screen 
treatments. Knows beginners’ problems 
thoroughly. 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist; author 
11 million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, 
short stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON Author four 
novels. Specialist in love and human in- 
terest stories. Featured internationally in 
newspapers. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio 
short 


plays produced. Published many 
stories. 

J. HARRIS GABLE . Author ten books. 
Specialty technical articles, non-fiction, 


movie shorts, TV. Listed “Who's Who.” 
THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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By Leo Shull 





V/RITERS HAVE BEEN Called the engineers of 
the human soul. They are always so authori- 
tative and so informed about what the 
world should do. But when it comes to the 
simple task of “finalizing” their own prod- 
uct, they are often helpless. 

Playwrights seem to be most bewildered; 
they finish a play and then the pathetic ad- 
ventures that befall them often create a 
mental block that only a scalpel can rem- 
edy. To add to their confusion, they daily 
read bulletins issued by the Broadway carni- 
vora: “Can’t find a good play,” “No new 
writers around,” “Looking for a script.” 

Of all branches of literature, it seems to 
us that none has such defeated members as 
the playwriting division. Even Tennessee 
Williams goes around with a mild, vague 
look. He speaks softly and seems to be 
thinking out every sentence far in advance. 
Arthur Miller is introspective; I have never 
heard him raise his voice. Moss Hart, who is 
very articulate, has written many articles on 
the uncertainty of his trade—bitter denun- 
ciations of the theatre setup, even though 
he is rated as highly successful. 

We once heard a visiting European play- 
wright say: “The theatre artist in America 
has no home.” He has no place to work. 
The theatre is like a hotel—everything is 
rented and impermanent. Doctors have hos- 
pitals around which their activities center. 
Teachers have schools and equipment. 
Playwrights work in their own little rooms, 
finish a product and then usually nothing 
happens. In the past two seasons our lead- 
ing playwrights have come a cropper in 
this milieu, Maxwell Anderson, Moss Hart, 
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George S. Kaufman and men of that 
calibre. 

That doesn’t mean that playwrights can 
not earn money, however, because many 
scripts are sold to films directly or a script 
may be optioned many times. We know 
several playwrights who did nicely on 
options for several years. Then, too, new 
plays by the hundreds are tried out in sum- 
mer theatres, which are now coming to life 
again. 

The following summer theatres are go- 
ing to produce at least one play by a new 
playwright. They have announced that they 
are looking for scripts: 


Clinton Playhouse, 
Clinton, Conn. 

The producer is Lewis Harmon, who lives 
at 547 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
A press agent in New York, he has been 
running this summer theatre for many 
years. He opens every summer, signs up a 
company of actors and technicians, often 
hires movie stars to play leads and does 12 
or more weeks of shows, a new one every 
week. Usually they are revivals of recent 
Broadway hits, but he does one or two new 
ones. Write Harmon a letter outlining your 
background and the nature of your script. 
Perhaps a one-page synopsis will help, too. 
Rehearsals begin June 22. There are 530 
seats. By the way, this playhouse does a lot 
of musical comedies. It’s a high-standard 
outfit. 


Foothill Playhouse, Inc., 
Beach Avenue, 
Boundbrook, N. J. 

This theatre is operated by Charlotte and 
Stanley Klein. They have a resident com- 
pany of 10 actors, 15 actresses and 7 tech- 
nicians. They run 16 weeks and do a new 
show every other week. It’s a young and 
energetic group. 

Cape May Theatre, 
Cape May, N. J. 

T. C. Upham has been operating summer 
theatres for 20 years. He assembles good 
companies of actors and technicians and 
usually has several film stars playing the 
leads. This place has 550 seats, a large resi- 
dent company, apprentices. They change 
their shows every week and operate from 
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June 15 to September 18. The theatre is lo- 
cated on the ocean front in a famous and 
thriving resort, 155 miles from New York. 
Upham is always looking for new plays. 


Norwich Summer Theatre, 
Norwich, Conn. 

One of the best run summer operations is 
Herbert L. Kneeter’s 900-seat house in Con- 
necticut. He is a producer and was a mana- 
ger for the Shuberts. He learned thoroughly 
the methods of operating theatre and his 
shows are among the most professional 
we’ve seen on these barn circuits. Kneeter 
has an Equity company (union actors), 
uses famous stars, has about 50 people 
working his showhouse and keeps changing 
his casts so that there is no monotony. Re- 
hearsals begin June 15. They have an 11- 
week season which opens June 22, play 6 
days a week. Kneeter’s New York address is 
853 Seventh Avenue. He is always on the 
lookout for scripts to try out in this beauti- 


ful house and is hoping to find one he can 
take to Broadway. 


Lake Whalom Theatre, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Guy Palmerton runs this one and has for 
20 years, ever since he was 18. He, too, was 
formerly a manager for the Shuberts’ the- 
atrical empire and still gets assignments 
from them. He also operates another theatre 
a few miles away in Worcester, Mass. He is 
an excellent operator, very thorough, knows 
the theatre from one coast to another, 
does 40 shows a year, and runs a 12-week 
season in each of these theatres. There’s an 
Equity company and a staff totaling about 
80 people. Palmerton has the biggest stars, 
like Denise Darcel, Vincent Price, Eve 
Arden, Mae West, scheduled to play in his 
theatres this coming season. He is always 
looking for a magic script that he can 
produce and bring in triumph to New York 
after his seasons are over. His address is 210 
W. 55th St., the Hotel Woodward, N. Y. 








KAn Invitation to Authors 


We'd like to have you submit your manu- 
script to us—perhaps we can publish your 
book. Most authors are so concerned about 
finding the right publisher for their work 
that they forget that the publisher, too, is 
looking for the right author! A publisher's 
success is measured by the quality and 
number of books he publishes. By the same 
token, an author’s success does not start 
until his script is published. Hence, our 
invitation to study our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 

The history of Comet Press goes back 
over thirty years. Basically, it is the story 
of a group of people who wrote, designed, 
edited, printed, and generally loved fine 
books. As our reputation grew, writers, edi- 
tors, and organizations came to us with the 
problem of getting their writing before the 
public in the most effective way possible. 


And so we became publishers, develop- 
ing top-level techniques in publicity, sales, 
promotion, and advertising. It was a 
natural step—we had all requirements for 
instant success in a complex industry. We 
had the publishing know-how and our own 
large plant which encompasses every phase 
of production through to the delivery of 
the bound books to the author and the 
bookstores. Good taste and excellent 
materials have made our books famous 
not only for their contents, but for their 
format; some of our editions are now con- 
sidered to be collectors’ items in the field 
of typography. 

Send your script today so that it may 
receive a thorough report on publication 
possibilities. There is no obligation on your 
part. j 


Our free booklet, Publishing Your Book may be obtained on request by writing to Dept. D-4. 





COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 WEST 42 STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Practical Playwriting 


teaches a new and easy way to create 
stage, radio and television scripts. 
Free details 
MARJORIE FREER e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








PACIFIC COAST Writers’ Conference 
Directed by August Derleth 
June 22 through July 10 
Send for details of this three-week workshop session 


Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 29, Calif. 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assistec 
Scripts for Stage, Films, Television given special attention 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ’29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollyweod 28, California 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call cr write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasoncble Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
ed thousands of successful writers. 


8 s Write what the editors 
fy Descriptive 5 a editors’ checks. Send today 
J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 








Get Revision Details FREE! 


@ Due to demand, Clover House Publishers now offers 
you a complete Blue Penciling Revision and Profes- 
sional Retyping Service, for any story or book. 

Details Free. Write: Clover House, 
1504 llth St., Santa Monica, Cal. 
SPECIAL: ‘‘Formula for Westerns,’’ 
and ‘‘Easy Money from Fillers,"' a 
1.50 value, now both for SOc. 
Save $1. (Enclose 9c in stamps.) 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy guaranteed. Minor corrections in 
spelling, grammar. Carbon free. Mailed flat. 24 hour 
service. 55c per 1000 words counted or 15c page un- 
counted. Minimum charge, $1.00. Postage extra. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 
1416 18th Street, Suite 6, Sacramento 14, Calif. 











New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 49) 


Meanwhile, with the first issue due on 
the stands July 3, everybody is anxious to 
talk about Nugget. Managing Editor David 
X. Manners, to whom manuscripts should 
be addressed, is enthusiastic about how the 
magazine is shaping up. He says: “We are 
trying to pattern Nugget after the Esquire 
of 10 or 15 years ago. Earthiness, vitality 
and youthfulness will be our keynote. We 
want writers to remember that Nugget car- 
ries no advertising and that, within the 
bounds of good taste, conservatism is out 
the window. We have absolutely no taboos 
as to subject matter. You might describe 
Nugget as a quality magazine with broad 
appeal, and say that we are aiming at the 
solid middle section of male readers in 
America. 

“Articles and fiction will be short; 2000- 
word length is best for us. Occasionally, a 
piece may be stretched to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment is hard to pin down because our mag- 
azine is new, but for now $100 to $200 is 
our budgeted price. Entertainment will be 
our main theme, and plenty of cartoons 
will be sprinkled through each issue. 

“If I could get it, I’d like to use as a 
permanent feature a 250 to 300-word hu- 
mor piece each month. We would start pay- 
ing $50 for this and raise the price as soon 
as it gets going. Other types of fillers, short- 
er than a page, will also find a place in 
Nugget, payment to be on arrangement. 
Though our magazine is slightly smaller 
than digest-size, it will contain 192 full 
pages.” 

Lou Shainmark has just been added to 
the staff of the St. John Publishing Com- 
pany. Formerly with Esquire, he will help 
set Nugget’s policy. Though Shainmark has 
no title as yet, it is believed that he will be 
named editorial director. The address: 545 
Fifth Ave., New York 19. 


Jerry Tax of Toby Press announces a 








39 OCEAN STREET 
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WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years ‘Radio Story Editor’? (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
$1.00; book ms, $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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new magazine, TV Reporter. He would like 
to be queried on possible article ideas rather 
than receive outlines. Lengths will be kept 
to a maximum of 750 words. Payment is 
high, 5c to 10c a word, but this market 
will be hard to crack because TV per- 
sonality stories have been covered so thor- 
oughly. Tax wants writers to remember that 
TV Reporter is interested far more in the 
idea behind the ariicle than in the story 
itself. The deadline for this weekly is short 
and material must be “tomorrow’s news” 
to get consideration. The address is 17 E. 
45th St., New York 17. 


At Cavalier, Jack Podell is interested in 
seeing adventure-type stories and articles 
from 800 to 6000 words in length. He says: 
“We want male slant, man’s point of view, 
we’re not afraid of sex, have no taboos 
about happy or unhappy endings. We es- 
pecially want hard-hitting, fast-moving ad- 
venture, no introspective stuff.” Shorter 
pieces bring $75, with $400 the top, and 
the average, $300. Unsolicited manuscripts 


are returned in from four to five weeks, 
sometimes sooner. Bob Curran, associate 
editor, is the one to see about sport articles 
and fiction. Keep both short, from 1500 to 
5000 words. The average price here is $300. 
Andrew Hecht is the editor of this Fawcett 
publication at 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 


Your Romance is the title of the new 
Crestwood confession book edited by Betty 
Phares at 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
This bi-monthly, which will alternate with 
Man’s Life, needs 8000-word stories and 
will pay 3c a word for copy. The first issue 
will be out in July. Don Phares, editor of 
Man’s Life, pays $150 to $200, occasionally 
more, for articles up to 3500 words and 
fiction up to 5000 words. 

Quick Magazine, published by Gardner 
Cowles at 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
has folded—production costs too high. The 
book will merge with Look, with Quick 
subscriptions transferred to Look, bringing 
that publication to better than 3,700,000 
net paid subscribers. 
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IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


_ You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assistance 
from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts to 
succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time and 
effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some scventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
Instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 
penny! 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 


details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Sour writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important to you — your manu- 
scripts will become salable. 

‘The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Excptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,” says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 





To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 








GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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CARTOONIST 


CUES] 





By Pat Fulford 


WHat KIND OF living is there in cartooning 
for the trade magazines? Is the same qual- 
ity of work demanded as in the slicks? 
These are questions cartoonists may be ask- 
ing themselves, with the summer months 
ahead and the usual slight slump in busi- 
ness expected. 

Many cartoonists devote all their time 
to the trade publications and never even 
try for a major market okay. Still others, 
like Harry Mace, Joe Bursch, Martin Fil- 
chock and Dick Ericson, sell both. We 
nailed down Dick Ericson as an example 
of a successful cartoonist who hits the Post 
and Collier’s regularly but also sells trade 
and house organs. Dick has some advice 
to pass on, not only to beginners but also 
to professionals who may think that the 
trade magazines are not worth the trouble. 

“Not only do I sell many trade books all 
the time, but I’ve started quite a few buy- 
ing cartoons. My system has worked well 
for me down through the years, and there’s 
no reason why others can’t try it for them- 
selves. 

“Usually, the cartoonist with a sudden 
spurt of energy to make extra money goes 
through various trade publications in the 
library, picks out one which uses cartoons, 
and sends off a batch. If before doing that, 
the cartoonist would look over several 
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issues of that magazine, he’d see that the 
same two or three names appear in all the 
issues. And there’s a reason for that. 
Those cartoonists have made a satisfactory 
arrangement with the editor to supply him 
with either a certain number of gags at 
once or have promised to submit regularly 
every month. The cartoonist would do 
better to pick out a magazine which may 
be in the same field, but which does not 
use cartoons at all. Make up a batch, write 
a note to the editor, perhaps mentioning 
the fact that cartoons are brightening up a 
rival publication, and make a deal with 
him. Often, the editor will be happy to 
have someone send him good stuff regu- 
larly. 

“In the beginning, I picked out an in- 
dustry whose trade books used no gags at 
all and gradually broke them down and 
opened up new markets for myself and 
other cartoonists. Two in particular, who 
now rarely buy outside material, are Bank- 
ing and Dunn’s Review, both leaders in 
their field. 

“Name cartoonists will find editors of 
trade publications eager to do business with 
them if they drop the editors notes offer- 
ing to show work and mentioning a sct 
sum for a certain number of gags. For 
instance, the cartoonist may know some- 
thing about the oil business, having had 
some experience in it. He would do well 
to pick an oil magazine using no gags at 
all and suggest to the editor that he has 
stuff slanted that way and will sell him, 
say, a batch of 12 gags (a year’s worth) for 
from $15 to $40 each. The editor, if at 
all interested, then has a basis for bargain- 
ing and can make his own offer. 

“T advise the beginner with not too many 
sales behind him to single out a particu- 
lar industry and to learn all he can about 
that industry by reading every magazine 
in the field. If it’s the oil business or the 
cosmetic business, both very good ones and 
hardly touched by cartoonists, let him find 
out the drilling, processing and various 
uses of oil or about how cosmetics are 
made and distributed. He can’t begin to 
make up good gags until he knows his 
subject. Once the cartoonist’s name is as- 
sociated with a particular industry, he will 
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find himself with more work than he can 
handle. 

“One more bit of advice I wish some- 
one had given me: when sending in an 
okay and a bill for the finish to any trade 
magazine, be sure to put the words, ‘Origi- 
nal reproduction rights only’ on both bill 
and drawing.” Every little two and three- 
page pamphlet is in the habit of using gags 
without permission or asking for reprints. 
If the cartoonist owns his gag and spots it 
someplace, he can collect on the reprint. 
Or he can sell the gag again to another 
publication.” 


The beginner has a good chance to sell 
the trade publications because often the 
editor is a beginner himself. And the com- 
petition is nil. The fact that an untrained 
beginner gets any kind of okay spurs him 
on to greater efforts and his work soon im- 
proves through sheer quantity of output. 
With that first small okay, he is on his 
way out of the amateur class and will 
quickly learn to edit his own stuff. By the 
time he has had 10 or so published sales, 
representing at least 100 roughs, his eye 
will be trained so that he can see how 
amateurish his first acceptance was. 


There are company papers like Ford’s, 
Chrysler’s and D.A.C. News which com- 
pare in beauty and format with the top 
slicks. They pay top prices, up to $100, 
and demand and get names. These are not 
markets for beginners. 


Outfits like Goodrich Rubber, Westing- 
house, Consolidated Edison Company have 
small employee papers which work on 
tight budgets. In the past, these little 
magazines merely wrote to the Post and 
Collier’s for permission to reprint cartoons 
they liked. Such a letter was usually given 
the nod by the cartoonist and much ma- 
terial which could have brought in extra 
income was given away. Now that car- 
toonists are more aware of this extra reve- 
nue, they make a point of charging for re- 
prints. 


Here the beginner benefits. The busy top 
cartoonists often send in bills for from $25 
to $50 for reprints used. This sum is some- 
times far above the trade editor’s budget. 
On the other hand, the beginner, trying for 











HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS 


Walt Wetterberg, Hal Anderson, Les Colin, Glenn R. 
Bernhardt, Henri Arnold, Scott Taber, Carl Kohler, Jack 
Bonestell, Ray Dabbs, Irv Hagglund, Jay Work, Walt 
Munson, J. L. Williams, Bill Riley, Lloyd Baker, Mel 
Millar, Dick Smolinski, Allan K. Jensen, Morley Burteen, 
Nate Collier and Lew (who else?) Card. This is not a 
correspondence course, book or folio. It’s a collection of 
facsimile reproductions, actual size, (8%x1l) of a rough 
by each of these guys. On the back of each artist’s rough 
is a full-page letter telling you, in his own words and in 
his own way, his tricks, tips and working methods. Comes 
loose, mailed flat, so you may study it and then pin it up 
around your studio for future reference and inspiration. 
It’s worth at least $100, but you may have it for only 
$1 postpaid. C.O.D. orders accepted. Git with it, Bub! 


CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 
513 College Circle La Habra, California 

















WE WANT CARTOONS! 
Girls — Cheesecake — General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment 
Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


TIMELY FEATURES, INC. 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y 








WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 
My os booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books. 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








GAGSTERS—CARTOONISTS! 


You can find idea inspirations by the score in early copies 
of Puck, Life, and other humorous — aeaaed of yesteryear. 
Stimulating reading and looking as well. 

3 sample copies $2.00—10 for $5.00 

20 for $9.00 postpaid (all different) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. W, New York 36, N. Y. 
We also supply back numbers of all 
magazines, all periods. 








2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
V toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. ae $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
v4 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
CBTEDONB. 6. ccccccccvcccccceccevocesesecsscvesccss $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated.......... 00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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IT’S KING SI zai Every issue pocked with NEW 

PHOTOS — INSTRUCTION — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ARTICLES — REATURES GALORE— MARK KET TIPS— 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS— NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST 4.00 A YEAR! 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today! 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Cali’. 








Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 
JUNE 1-13, 1953 
Contests - - - Scholarships 
For information write: 


MRS. EARL E. ETTER 
1112 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 











preserve your 
copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 





Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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his first okay, is willing and glad of the 
chance to get $5 or $10. The editor usually 
doesn’t see too much difference in the 
quality of the work and likes the idea of 
having a batch of 10 gags to pick from. 

The best investment for the beginner 
interested in cartooning for house organs 
is Printer’s Ink Directory of House Organs, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., $5. 
Listed are over 5,000 house organs which 
go to factory and plant employees, cus- 
tomers, dealers, distributors, stockholders 
and the public. 

For the cartoonist interested in trade 
magazines: automobile showrooms have 
throwaway trade books on the auto field; 
every gas station has a magazine on its 
own business; even the corner stationery 
store will have a copy of its particular trade 
publication handy. The libraries have di- 
rectories which can be borrowed. Tele- 
phone books have classified sections listed 
under “periodicals” which consist mainly 
of trade magazines. 


Late Cartoon News 


Cars (Fawcett), 47 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor Larry Cunningham 
called to say that the rates for cartoons 
have been upped from $15 to $20. Gags 
on all kinds of cars: hot rods, antiques, 
sport cars, etc. Avoid gags on women 
drivers; they buy lots of cars, says Cun- 
ningham. Through the mail, on accept- 
ance. 

American Mercury, 11 E. 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Though the Mercury plans 
to use cartoons as a regular feature, the 
new cartoon editor, Joseph B. Breed, says 
he has enough to last him through Labor 
Day. Hold off submissions until that time. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 5th 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Everyone wel- 
comes back Irving Herschbein from his 
17 months in the Air Force. Herschbein 
will start looking at cartoons every second 
Wednesday of the month as of old. Those 
on the list can see him in person, others 
submit through the mail. From $50 to $85, 
on acceptance, for family and general gags. 
Get batches in by the second week of the 
month when everything is considered for 
okaying. “Parting Shots” department is 
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overstocked at present. 

Auto Age (Goodman), 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Joseph Wherry re- 
ports the magazine as overstocked for at 
least a month. $15, on acceptance, for all 
kinds of auto gags. Through the mail when 
Wherry buys again. Other books at the 
same address are actively buying: Stag, 
Male, with Noah Sarlat in charge, buy 
general gags at $15 and several sport maga- 
zines, edited by Bruce Jacobs, pay $10. 
Timely Features, with Ernest N. Devvers 
in charge, wants girly gags mainly, though 
some general are bought, at $10 and $12.50 
on acceptance. 

Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kansas. Rates seem to have been 
upped here permanently to $25 flat. Kids, 
around-home suburban doings, with Vir- 
ginia Haggart buying. Inked rough okayed 
if good enough to print. 

Trend Publishing Company, 5959 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. A new 
magazine, Honk, has been added to this 
chain of auto books, making five in all. The 
others are Auto Sportsman, Hot Rod, Mo- 
tor Trend, and Cycle, this last for motor- 
cycle enthusiasts. Payment for cartoons is 
from $15 to $25. Editor: Tom Medley. 

Air Trails, 304 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Al Lewis says that the magazine 
is overstocked. $15, when buying again, for 
gags on all phases of flying. Pay is on ac- 
ceptance. Hold batches for at least a 
month, 

Travel, 45 W. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Better lay off for awhile. Used to 
pay $10 but hasn’t used any gags lately. 

Clues, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Frank Savage who edits this 
Ford publication via J. Walter Thompson 
Agency reports that he will not buy car- 
toons again until after Labor Day. $75, 
when he’s in the market for car gags. 


Ballyhoo, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Bill Yates says that the magazine 
will definitely be a quarterly. 1000 Jokes, 
same address, buys pretty steadily through- 
out the year. Both books use girly and 
general gags and pay $15 for single panels 
and up to $100 for spreads. Film Fun, the 
revival, will also use cartoons at this rate. 
Through the mail. Payment on acceptance. 








SCREEN TELEVISION 
Professional Training @ Sales @ Criticism 
Under Personal Guidance of 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Sells 
Write Today for Free Particulars 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, California 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Blvd. Davis islands, Tampa, Fla. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








BEGINNING WRITERS! 


Earn While You Learn! 


“Talent World” is the only big tabloid size publication in 
existence that publishes and pays for non-professional work 
ONLY! Poetry, Stories, Articles, Cartoons, etc. Trial 9 
months subscription, $3.00. (Gladly refunded if first issue 
doesn’t please!) 


TOWER PRESS, Inc., P. ©. Box 591, Lynn, Mass. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent J lb. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 


A newly published folder which contains much 


valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus full 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 











YOU CAN END YOUR PLOTTING TROUBLES 
I show you how to “plot with power” 
and how to write with brilliance and appeal. 
For stories up to 7000 words: 
Detailed help that ‘‘shows you how’ ~s $5 
Collaboration that ‘‘does it for you’’: $10 


The service that is ‘'different'’ 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 













































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, conlenional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. ; 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising Of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











RETIRING? LIKE TO “TINKER?” Unfurnished 
farmhouse for rent. 95 rod (undeveloped) lake 
frontage on beautiful Lake Sebasticook, Newport, 
Maine. Good fishing and boating. Deer, partridge 
and duck hunting on owner’s 88 acres. Three 
rooms downstairs. With little repairing, two rooms 
upstairs available. ‘‘Chick Sale’s’”’ plumbing in 40’ 
connecting shed. 38’ barn. Pump in kitchen. Elec- 
tricity. 30’ piazza. Shopping centers nearby. Good 
roads, open all winter. School bus, etc. Scenic 
drives. Less than hour’s ride to famous Lakewood 
Summer Playhouse. Same distance to Bangor. Lit- 
tle 6ver hour’s ride to Bar Harbor Playhouse. Op- 
portunity to write “How To” articles, while living 
off land. Please write, Kingman Smith, 22 Oxford 
Street, Millinocket, Maine. (Rent $25.00 monthly 
—year round.) 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


HOW TO WRITE A BEST SELLER. See page 54. 


CORONATION MATCH COVERS with picture of 
Queen Elizabeth. 15c each. Mailserv, Box 191. Lon- 
don, Ontario. 


WRITING AND MARKETING FOLIOS, Jobs for 

riters, Writing in a Trailer. Folios, 50c each 

with surprise accessory. Doug Couden, Capistrano 
Beach 1, Calif. 


USE SELF-HYPNOSIS to: Install, maintain success- 
ful writing habits, interest, energy; dissipate in- 
hibitions; breed fluency. Folio, $1.00. Guarantee. 
Floyd Collns, Appalachia, Virginia. 


ARTICLE WRITERS, double your earnings. Editors 
pay extra cash for illustrated articles. From $2.00 
to $5.00 per photo, sometimes more. “Better Pic- 
tures with any Camera,” a simple non-technical 
booklet, will enable you to produce salable photos 
with inexpensive box camera as your only equip- 
ment, or your money back. Send $1.00, Minute 
Manuals, Box 10, San Fernando, California. 


CAN’T AFFORD a Canadian vacation? Have your 
letters remailed with Canada postmark. 25c each. 
Mailserv, Box 191, Landon, Ontario. 








WRITE detective stories. Get complete “crimes,” in- 
cluding clues, latest underworld lingo, police meth- 
ods, etc. veral different stories can be written 
from each. Stamp brings information. No obliga- 
tion. Box 1069, Wichita, Kansas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marporie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 
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THELMA—My begonias tickle. Have your petunias 


grown tails yet? Write soon. Agnes. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE- 
RIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Compléte Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News- 
paper Features” iticluded with Folio. merican 
Features Syndicate, Desk 191, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 

LETTERS REMAILED. Canadian Postmark. 25c each. 
Confidential. K. Rees, 23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free 
details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N4, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 


LIVING IS FUN in Sunny Mexico, where your in- 
come s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s at the rate of $8.65 per dol- 
lar. The book ‘Let’s Live in Mexico” (Exposition 
Press, New York), covers all regulations and pro- 
cédures for establishing residence; such subjects 
as citizenship; rights and obligations of aliens; the 
employment situation; and other related topics, in 
fifteen interesting chapters. Cloth-bound edition, 
only $2.00, postpaid. Send for your copy today. 
International Publications, Dept. A, Box 789, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT CANADA answered. $1.00. 
London, Toronto, Windsor newspapers, 50c each. 
Mailserv, Box 191, London, Ontario. 








GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FR sample copy of ‘Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,”” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 


SAVE UP TO 80% on your typewriter ribbons. It 
will pay you to write for particulars. W. Cher- 
vence, Lock Box 791, Chicago 90, IIl. 





WRITERS. Poor manuscripts bring rejections. Book- 
let on correct manuscript procedure, 50c. K. Rees, 
23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


PAYING GUESTS—Can accommodate 6 adults, July 
and August, private farm home; scenic, restful- 
— Frank Davidson, Cave Hill Farm, Moodus, 

onn. 


NO LONGER LOOK MOTH-EATEN. Please come 
home. Eleven children crying for you. Miss you. 
Lawn needs cutting. Rita. 


NOW! STAND-BY COPYHOLDER saves your eyes, 
time, errors, and money. Holds copy up to 
8Y2”x14”. Free literature. Only $5.95 postpaid. 
Money - back guarantee. Model Service, 216 W- 
Jackson, Chicago 6. 


MEXICAN SOUVENIRS mailed to you, $1.00. Post- 
cards, 3 for $1.00. Letters re-mailed 25c each. 
Write Navarro, 5583 Hunt Street, El Paso, Texas. 


SECRETS OF WRITING SUCCESS; Sure-fire Selling 
Methods; Making Writing Pay Your Way; 101 
Things to Write About; The Article Writing For- 
mula; The Fiction Master-Formula: 25c each, all 
six: $1.00. How, Where to Sell: Gags; Cartoons; 
Short Items: 50c each. 10-Lesson Dramatic-Writ- 
ing Course: $1.00. Gerard’s, 17 Prospect Square, 
Cumberland, Md. 


TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LIVING miniature (“Ming”) trees only 10 to 20 
inches tall. Grow at home. Big Profits! Spare time 
opportunity. Fascinating! Amazing! Write for 
Free Seed and Plan. National Nursery, Dept. JC, 
Inglewood 4, California. 


NEED A STORY? Short story plots. 4 for $1.00. 
All types. Just state your field. D. Jameson, 23 
Homewood Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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TIME TRAVEL past or future—Your own personal 
time machine. Tested, aproved by hundreds. Send 
25c for complete details. Eidetic Foundation, Box 
345S, Fairhope. Alabama. 
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tal. Complete information, $1.00 W. E. Smith, 
Route 4, Box 710, Sarasota, Florida. 


$1.00 GIVES YOU 200 STORY TITLES plus com- 
plete plot. Send now! Ernest S. Kelly, 514 Indian 
Grove, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. 


“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for ac- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad _ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS —without Cook’s tours. 
Live, or travel abroad with income fom advertis- 
ing agencies, photo syndicates, trade papers. I! 
did. Many ways Americans earn money abroad. 
“Circling the Globe for Profit.” $1.00. Holmes, 
Box 52, Mandarin, Florida. 


“SONGWRITING SELLING SECRETS,” professional 
manual, $1 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Ster- 
ling Sherwin, (ASCAP), Mill Valley, Calif. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Real-life characters! “‘Hand- 
book of Emotions” lists over 500 emotion-spring- 
boards—alphabetically! Just $1. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


INFORMATION GUIDE. Markets, news, hints and 
lessons. For cartoonists, gagwriters. Sample Free. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


ENGLISH, IRISH MARKET. 100 buying markets 
and rates, $1. Grubert, 53 Rue Claude-Bernarde, 
Paris, France. 


GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS.” Send dime to Pat- 
tillo, Box 368, Clanton, Alabama. 











MAN, Naturopath and Masseur, and Masseuse, de- 
sire position or financial backing for health clinic. 
Experienced. Excellent character and business ref- 
erences. P. O. Box 43, Bremerton, Wash. 


ULCERS? Why suffer. Proven diet. Recommended. 
$2. Willard Crawford, Naturopath, P. O. Box 43, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


400-YEAR CANENDAR, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, 
75 cents. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done.) PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 41 Grove 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER! “The Greater Sin’ and “Vultures 
Around My Bed” by Ivers McCrary. Both $3.98. 
Limited number. The Trinity House, 206 N.W. 
17th St., Grand Prairie, Texas. 


FIVE BIG NOTEBOOK DIVIDER CARDS: Charts, 
clear analysis of English skills. H. S. and junior 
college levels. Prepaid. Send 50c the set. School- 
— 105-43-63 Avenue, New York 75, Queens, 








WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn Big 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 





INCREASE reading speed and comprehension, $1.00. 
I. See, Speedreading Instructor, 3672 Russell 
Bivd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


START A PROFITABLE GIFT SHOP without capi- WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 


sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 51, Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, 
stimulates imagination. Scientific method, $1.00. 
— Box 753-A, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 


UNDERWORLD SPEECH Dictionary, $1.00. TALK- 
OLOGY, 844 Washington, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE BODY IS COLD. You may visit me any time 
now. Gloria. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING LESSONS. Quick! Easy! 
Van's, 305 W. 8th, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Seven ways to build a 
good plot. Booklet fully explains these sure, easy 
methods. $1.00. D. Jameson, 23 Homewood Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


HYPNOTIZE YOURSELF INTO SUCCESS. Amazing 
new 18-lesson course, $2.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dr. Rexford North, 26-A Saint Botolph, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 





GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 


$10 a WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. $1.00. Bill Thomas, 
graphoanalyst, Box 72-C, Joshua Tree, Calif. 





YOUR OWN STORY! Keep your genealogy, jobs, 
health history, blood type, education, travel, etc., 
in well-planned PERSONAL HISTORY booklet. 
New; interesting. 30c each. Kerr, P. O. Box 1642, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


WANTED WRITERS: Inspirational vacation with 
novelist in beautiful Ozark mountains, on a farm. 
Room and board, $25.00 per week. Write Ella M. 
Noller, Crabtree, Ark. 


HOW TO TURN YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR INTO 
CASH. Details complete. One dollar. Lew Fleming, 
Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 65 legitimate Music Pub- 
lishers, 25 cents. 100 Record Companies, 25 cents. 
Writer’s Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


ASPIRING WRITER, uninhibited, hobbyist, would 
exchange ideas with like-minded people. All let- 
a answered. Patricia Gravlin, Route 6, Charlotte, 

; 


“THE BIRCH TWIG,” Dorian Huntley’s heart-warm- 
ing book, honeymoon and strange experience of a 
young married couple among the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. $1.25 postpaid. Thelma Cushman, Or- 
leans, Vermont. 


SONGWRITERS: Utilize our orchestra and/or chorus 
for a commercial recording. Reasonable cost, which 
includes professional assistance on lyrics or music. 
- Productions, 825 West End Ave., New York 

ity. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. KA- 
LEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Texas. 








LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 





TEXAS POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c. G. Wil- 
son, 200 East Franklin Street, Hillsboro, Texas. 





YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, present 
to station, sell to sponsor. I did it, so can you. 
Details, $1. Lorrie, 241 West 108, NYC 25. 


(Concluded on page 74) 


















































































By Frank A. Dickson 
July Article Possibilities 


1. LOCAL DOCTORS AS MUSI- 
CIANS. Slant: how musical activities pro- 
vide moments of relaxation for the rushed 
M. D.’s. Members of the medical profession 
who belong to orchestras; the local physi- 
cian who can play the largest number of 
musical instruments. Have any of the docs 
composed songs? 

2. MEMENTOES OF ASSASSINA- 
TIONS. Anniversary angle: President 
James Garfield was shot on this day in 
1881. The fate of weapons used in the as- 
sassinations. Let a local historian ponder 
what would have been the course of his- 
tory if the assassinations had met with fail- 
ure. Punishment meted out to the killers. 

3. THE MOST INTERESTING 
HOBBIES OF LOCAL WAITERS. Do 
any aspire to a career as author or artist? 
Hobbies that pertain to food; those that 
have a financial reward. 

4. INDEPENDENCE DAY. The 
youngest and the oldest signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, as well as the 
signers with the most and least legible sig- 
natures. Little-known facts about the lives 
of the best-known signers. 

5, EARLY CIRCUSES IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Tie in the fact that today 
marks the 143rd anniversary of the birth 
of Phineas Taylor Barnum, American circus 
owner. Animals that attracted the most 


attention; death-defying acts that brought 
chills and thrills to the spectators; the lure 
of the parade. One of the oldest residents 
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of the county can give you his recollections. 

6. MARKED MONEY. Stories of how 
law enforcement officers have solved crimes 
through the use of marked money. An 
estimate of how fast money changes hands. 
Do local officers make frequent use of the 
marked money system? 

@. POLITICIANS AS CIGAR SMOK- 
ERS. Is the cigar losing favor among of- 
fice-holders after many generations of use 
by them? Officials of your city and county 
who are known to be cigar smokers; in con- 
trast, those who are non-smokers. 

8. LOCAL POST OFFICE PETS. 
Animals that hang around the post office 
and win the hearts of the employees. Names 
the workers have applied to the pets. Slant: 
how the animals are just as punctual as the 
employees every morning. Do any of the 
pets accompany letter-carriers along the 
routes? 

9. SEAMSTRESSES IN LOCAL 
STORES. The most interesting phases of 
their work, in their opinion; their pet 
peeves. Slant: how their positions enable 
them to fulfill their love of sewing and at 
the same time make a living. It was on this 
day in 1819 that Elias Howe, inventor of 
the sewing machine, was born. 

10. BURNED BODIES. Experiences 
of the coroner of your county with bodies 
of persons who lost their lives in fires. 
Blazes that have claimed the most lives; 
heroes of conflagrations who burned to 
death themselves. 

11. “MY MOST EXCITING CASES.” 
Recollections of a veteran district attorney 
of your state. Instances of humor in the 
courtroom; oldest persons in the defend- 
ant’s chair during the D. A.’s career; cases 
that stumped justice for many years before 
the subject cracked them. 

12. THE OLDEST CAMERA IN 
YOUR CITY. Its original owner and early 
pictures made with it; how it is used to- 
day with good results. The centennial of 
the birth of George Eastman, inventor of 
the Kodak, will be on July 12 of next year. 
Slant: how the mass production of cameras 
has brought the nation closer in under- 
standing and knowledge. 

18. A DEAF MUTE OF YOUR 
STATE WHO IS A GIFTED POET. 
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TEMA: 


Contact the head of the deaf and dumb 
school of your state. Other accomplish- 
ments of the poet. Slant: the subject’s 
poetry as a means of self-expression. What 
are the chief themes used by the poet? 

14. WARNINGS TO LOCAL COPS. 
Threats of death and how the officers met 
them; apprehending the guilty parties. How 
policemen “figure out” notes of warning. 

15. THE MOST HISTORIC LAND 
DEEDS IN THE COUNTY COURT- 
HOUSE. Huge land deals that made his- 
tory long ago; property prices in pioneer 
days; original owners of land on which your 
city now stands. Modernization of sites 
within recent years. 

16. LAWS SUGGESTED TO CON- 
GRESSMEN FROM YOUR STATE. The 
average number of bill proposals that reach 
these men every week; the oddest of them; 
the percentage containing merit. An insight 
into a typical day’s mail of a Congressman. 
Slant: what American doesn’t think he 
knows how to run the government? 

17. THE YOUNGEST DEPUTY ON 
THE SHERIFF'S FORCE IN YOUR 
COUNTY. His most exciting experience; 
close brushes with death in gun battles; 
rounding up clues and criminals. 

18. THE LONGEST DRAWBRIDGE 
IN THE STATE. Details of the operation; 
mishaps resulting in loss of life or exten- 
sive damage; number of drawbridges in 
the state. 

19. WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
THE DUNCE CAP? Does any school 
teacher of your section still use a dunce 
cap to designate a slow or lazy pupil? 
Methods of punishment in vogue today. 

20. MONEY PUZZLES. The best 
problems in the collection of a local col- 
lector of money puzzles. Simple problems 
that stump most people. 

21. THE LAST OF THE FERRIES. 
Those still in operation in your part of the 
state and the extent of their use; a veteran 
ferryman and his memories. Slant: the im- 
portance of ferries in the state’s transporta- 
tion system before the advent of modern 
highway systems. 

22. AN INSIGHT INTO A ROUND- 
HOUSE. The number of locomotives it 












WHAT LAW OF AVERAGE? 


If your manuscript has become a frequent 
commuter between home and New York edi- 
tors’ desks you can, of course, keep mailing it 
out and praying the “law of averages” will 
sumeday reward your patience. 

But why not be realistic? There is some 
specific reason your work is failing to sell. 
That reason may be quite minor. It may be 
only technical. But until you discover it, the 
“law” owes you nothing! 

Put my name next on your mailing list for 
your book, play or story, and let me give it the 
thorough reading and intensive criticism it 
deserves. My analysis is specifically designed to 
help you sell your story. In fact, when your 
manuscript is salable, I will market it through 
my own agency on a straight commission basis. 

Send me your work today for a professional 
reading and let’s start that “law” paying off! 
Fee for criticism (and editing, where neces- 


sary): $1.00 per 1000 words. 
LAMBERT WILSON 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 














































YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 








NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn | 
Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How to Write Music.'' No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 














Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 






television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as Aladdin's 
magic lamp. 
Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 





















can house and the operation of the turn- 
table. Slant: keeping a train in first-class 
condition is a “must” for safety. Latest 
progress in locomotives. 

23. A BASEBALL COACH OF 
YOUR STATE WHO IS A POPULAR 
SPEAKER. Number of speaking invitations 
he averages weekly; his favorite topics; 
anecdotes involving baseball players, draw- 
ing upon his own experiences on the dia- 
mond. 

24. A LOCAL MINISTER WHO 
HAS NOT MISSED FILLING THE 
PULPIT IN HIS CHURCH OVER A 
LONG PERIOD OF YEARS. Slant: how 
he gives the Lord credit for keeping him in 
good health year in and year out. His most 
unforgettable moments before his congre- 
gation; evidences that the members appre- 
ciate his service. 

25. CAESAREAN OPERATIONS. 
How often are such operations performed 
locally? How many can a woman have 
safely? Observations of a leading surgeon. 

26. WHAT DID CHRIST LOOK 
LIKE? The opinions of local ministers and 
priests. The matter of height and weight. 

2%. THE TASK OF INSTALLING 
MILEPOSTS. Any destruction of them 
from time to time? Do motorists ever ques- 
tion the accuracy of the mileposts? 

28. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO HAS 
BECOME A SUCCESSFUL OPERATOR 
OF A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Her 


business mottoes and secrets of success; 





A MARKET FOR YOUR STORIES? 


Complete editing service by author and editor with 
national publishing house experience ; collaboration with 
authors seeking publication; revision; specialists in his- 
torical novels. Marketing. Chicago and New York 
contacts. Present market need: Adventure stories for 
boys and girls. 

CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Box 1970 Chicago 90, Ill. 








Literally hundreds of crime stories can be 
worked out of the valuable book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY 


By special arrangement with the publishers, 
we can offer this $12 book to our readers for $5 
Order from 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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customers from farthest points. 

29. HISTORIC GAVELS USED BY 
JUDGES IN YOUR STATE. Ones made 
out of wood from noted houses in the state; 
donors of them; oldest gavels in use. 

380. CLOTHES PROBLEMS OF 
MIDGETS. Are most of the clothes tailor- 
made or found in children’s departments of 
stores? Sartorial preferences among Tom 
Thumbs; feminine midgets who make their 
own clothes; Lilliputians who are fashion 
plates. 

81. A LIBRARIAN OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS TURNED TO 
AUTHORSHIP. Magazines that have pub- 
lished her short stories or articles; her own 
tastes in reading matter; famous authors 
whom she has met. Does her literary output 
include novels? 





(Continued from page 71) 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, IIl. 


HOW TO WRITE S$ORT-S$ORTS FOR MONSY. A 
freshened approach or two for better short-shorts. 
40c. Bergstrom, 1549 E. 72nd St., Chicago 19. 


MAN WRITER desires country room and board in 
New Hampshire, starting about June first, prefer- 
ably with literary-minded family or group. Name 
monthly rate and describe location. Box M.1. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIBRARIES for research, 
inspiration. Booklet and plan, $1.00. Florence 
Grimm, P. O. Box 393, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


OUR SHORT-CUTS TO BETTER JOBS will increase 
your income whether you want part-time work— 
or a career. Why slave at low pay? Be the lucky 
one that gets good jobs easily! “Pick a Job that 
P-A-Y-S” gives you security from aimless job 
hunting. A postal brings full details, send Today 
to Marshall and Roberts, P. O. Box 701, Victor, 
Colorado. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Frankel, P. O. Box 983, 
Chicago 90. 


HUSBANDS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION — Dues 
25c. If not appreciated, join us. 25-A Manor Drive, 
Newark 6, New Jersey. 


WANT TO SELL STORIES? Send $5.00 for complete 
outline and framework suitable for any plot. Ros- 
coe Lewis, Box 1323, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


STORIES AND ARTICLES SELL BEST WHEN IL- 
LUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. Send $3.00 
for list of fifty publishers now buying such mate- 
rial, suggestions on what to write, how to write it 
and detailed instructions how to take suitable 
photographs to illustrate it. Roscoe Lewis, Pho- 
eee and Writer, Box 1323, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


500 PRINTED NAME-ADDRESS STICKERS, $1.00. 
Samples. Hontzs, 1009 Hill, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


I HAVE FOR SALE or percentage basis, the manu- 
script of my set of three books, also Wall Charts 
for the teaching of Spanish. All cuts for illustra- 
tions are new and available. Excellent text for 
class room, radio or television. O. Galeno, 4347 
19th St., San Francisco 14. Calif. 
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Philadelphia Markets 
(Continued from page 40) 
The adult department at Winston pub- 

lishes undenominational, non-controversial 

religious books, studies on church member- 
ship, etc., self-help books and other non- 
fiction, but no fiction. Length varies with 
the subject matter. The editors will look at 
sample chapters and outlines but prefer 

seeing full manuscripts. Payment is on a 

royalty basis. 

The Westminster Press division of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
housed in the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., has been publishing fiction 
for almost a dozen years. Good novels, 
which may or may not have religious con- 
notations, are sought. Realistic works will 
be accepted by Westminster providing the 
writing is good, the subject interesting. But 
sordid material should not be viewed nega- 
tively. Fiction manuscripts should run from 
60,000 to 125,000 words. In addition to fic- 
tion, Westminster’s adult department will 
also publish any good non-fiction book. 
Paul Hoffman is adult editor. 

Juvenile Editor William Heyliger says 
Westminster is interested in books for young 
people of all ages, “although our interest in 
books for the small fry is not pronounced.” 
The main interest is contemporary material. 
Manuscripts should be less than 60,000 
words. “If we have any particular need,” 
Heyliger says, “it is for good sports stories. 
The novel for young people dealing with 
their own problems is welcome if well done. 
And there is always a place for good, rous- 
ing adventure stories.” 

Westminster’s religious book department 
is headed by Paul L. Meacham, who wants 
writers to query first and send along tables 
of contents. Religious books can be unde- 
nominational. Payment at Westminster is 
by royalty. 


Religious Publications—Adult, Juvenile 


The Lutheran, a weekly magazine deal- 
ing with personal Christian experience, is 
published at 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., by the United Lutheran 
Publications House. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
editor, pays from 1 to 2 cents a word, $5 










WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
— headquarters of the THIS BOOK 
Osicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- Seah 
nually to all parts of the MASTERY:OF LIFE ~ 
world. Write for YOUR |, ,@aiw 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- : 
tery of Life’--TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 
dress: Scribe V.E.A. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


peasonseee=SENo Tas Couronne — 


_ 
| Scribe V-E.A. | 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) | 
San Jose, California | 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, | 
| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

5 











which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind, 





Address_— silica 
City. 











| Name. ae 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fictlen, dut 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs ars mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far.” 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CD Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


0 Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











for pictures, for articles about people in 
church work, church histories, and general 
Christian subjects. He also pays the same 
price for fiction of a definite Christian char- 
acter. All manuscripts should be in the 
neighborhood of 2000 words. 

The Muhlenberg Press, book department 
of the House, offers little market for free- 
lancers. Dr. Ruff says the Press publishes 
about 12 fiction and non-fiction volumes 
a year. 

“Suggestions to Writers” is the name of a 
brochure put out by editors of the four story 
papers published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Each of the papers 
pays 2 cent a word and up for prose, 10 
cents a line for poetry. 

According to the brochure, Stories, edited 
by Evelyn Nevin for children from 4 to 8, 
doesn’t want “preachy” stories but material 
that tends to lead to right conduct and atti- 
tudes. Unusually well written nature stories, 
seasonal stories, retold Bible tales which 
stick to the Biblical account, and stories of 
world friendship with authentic back- 
grounds and realistic child characters are 
welcome. Manuscripts should be between 
400 and 1000 words long. 

Evelyn Nevin also edits Trailblazer, a 
paper for children from 9 to 11. The editor 
wants character-building, humorous, _his- 
torical, and adventure stories. Serials are 
used running from two to thirteen chap- 
ters, and each chapter should not run over 
1800 words. Articles on handicrafts, bio- 
graphy, nature, hobbies, church projects, 
etc. are suitable. The latter should be from 
200 to 500 words in length. Humorous and 
historical items, poems, puzzles, quizzes and 
games are also used. 

Forward, edited by Catherine C. Casey, 
goes to young people between 16 and 23. 
The editor wants mature stories which run 
to 30060 words, and serials from four to 
ten chapters, with installments of 3000 
words each. Adventure and action stories 
are desired, according to the brochure, “but 
not alone for adventure; courage should be 
actuated by loyalty, purpose and high ideals 
of service.” Biographical, historical, and 
scientific or general articles of 1000 words. 
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plus illustrations, are wanted. Verse that is 
inspirational or deals with nature or religion 
should start at four lines and run no longer 
than 20. Forward also uses editorials of 300 
to 500 words. Seasonal material should be 
sent six months in advance. 

Aurelia Reigner edits Venture, a paper 
for boys and girls from 12 to 15. Historical, 
modern, humorous, adventure and mystery 
stories which help build Christian character 
are used. Stories should be well plotted and 
true to life, running between 1500 and 2500 
words. Articles of interest to wide-awake 
junior high children are suitable provided 
they run no more than 1000 words. Poems 
of four to 16 lines are used. So are puz- 
zles, quizzes, games, etc. 

There are five open markets at the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

Story World, edited by Elizabeth F. ‘Tib- 
bals, goes to children from 6 to 8; it uses 
short stories (500 to 750 words) and how- 
to-make articles (500 words). Juniors, 
edited by Mrs. Margaret S. Ward, needs 
fiction (1500 to 2000 words), how-to-make 
articles (1000 words), informational articles 
(500 words), and serials of from two to 
eight chapters (each running between 1500 
and 2000 words). Payment at both Story 
World and Juniors is approximately $7.50 
per 1000 words and from $1 to $4 for 
poems. 

Nettie Belle Butler is the editor of "Teens. 
This publication uses two short stories 
(1500 to 2000 words) and short scientific 
articles, how-to-makes, hobby items and 
vocation stories every week. Payment here 
is $15 to $20 for fiction and $8 to $12 for 
articles. "Teens goes to youngsters from 
13 to 18. 

Both Young People, a magazine for those 
over 18, and The High Call, a quarterly 
slanted at the senior high student, are 
edited by Robert Elfers. He looks for two 
short stories or one story and a serial install- 
ment every week for Young People. Top 
length for stories and serial chapters is 2000 
words, for which 1c a word is paid. Articles 
under 1500 words and short, newsy items 
about religious projects, activities of young 








Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


(oa of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Os ee Unity Nader oas wary be cneab baa tnee , 
Address ...... ‘ Ree aes ee . asamp 


City . : Stare 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 





For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 































The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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people’s groups in churches are also used. 
Rates for full-length articles vary between 
$7.50 and $15; shorter ones are paid for at 
rates between $2 and $3. 

There isn’t much room at either Home or 
at Adult Class, edited by Francis Whiting, 
for free-lance submissions. Neither has 
Baptist Leader, also published by the Soci- 
ety, space for free-lance material. “Manu- 
script Market,” a leaflet describing the 
needs of the Society’s publications, will be 
sent to writers requesting it, providing they 
send along a_ stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

The Judson Press, the Society’s book de- 
partment, is edited by Dr. Miles W. Smith. 
He publishes a limited number of religious 
books yearly. 

Some changes are in the offing at Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union Publishing Com- 
pany, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa., but William J. Jones, the editor, isn’t 
in a position to talk about them yet. 

Jones publishes four papers: Sunday- 
School World, a monthly devoted to the in- 
terests of Sunday school personnel; Sunday- 
School at Home, a quarterly for home read- 
ing; Young People’s Paper, a weekly slanted 
at the 16 to 23 age group; and Youth’s 
Story Paper, which goes to children from 
8 to 15. All material used in the papers 
must have an evangelical slant and be non- 
sectarian. Payment varies; writers can ex- 
pect reports in four to eight weeks. The 
editor likes to get seasonal material six 
months before publication. “Information 
for Free-Lance Contributors” is a pamphlet 
listing in detail the needs of the papers. 
Jones will send it to interested writers who 
provide him with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

Presbyterian Life has moved from 321 
S. 4th Street to the Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. The magazine, which 
has a world-wide circulation totaling 690,- 
000, doesn’t buy a great deal of free-lance 
material. But Robert J. Cadigan, editor, 
says that queries occasionally result in as- 
signments. He suggests that free-lancers in- 
terested in the market be on the lookout for 
unusual congregations and query with an 

(Continued on page 80) 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Dictio of Thoughts ........$4.95 
English Grammar Stoplified baves 1.75 
Protection and Marketing of 


Literary Property............. 3.75 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder. . 1.00 
wis 
Roget's Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons. ... 1.00 
Webster’ Ree World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
OS. Ree 3.00 
. 4  ¢ rr 3.50 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning.......... 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning........ 1.00 
Lariar 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How To Create Gags .......... 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology... . 


5.00 

Modern Criminal eee. . 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connel 

Murder, Madness and the Law.. 3.50 
Louis H. Cohen 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


ee rere 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 

J.P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Wi erman 
Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
erris 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article besa - J & Marketing.... 5.50 
George 
Writing Noein ES 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Technigue in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
D Te 
D AD 
e e e e Ss e 
ome elg- 
A e e 
eleje or Ss 








MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher “wend 


MAY-JUNE SPECIALS ONLY 








Writer's Mt are Siew 830 | * Webster's Indexed Dictionary (regu: 
eu ones S 
1953 Manis Markets (almanac)... 2.00 a ha olin cs 50c 
NOVEL WRITING . Uaderword Lines. _ by 
sips oldin (regularly $5. 
Craft (ih pea Weiting......... 2.75 aS $3.00 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 | * Writer’s Anthology by Haines (regu- 
omro larly $2.25) 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 SPECIAL $1.00 
ef cone ces ‘ 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 * Let’s Write About You by Charles 
Uzzell Carson aeensnd $2.00 
SPECIAL ..... $1.00 
PLAYWRITING ey 4 la aa tb 
our order must be in the mail be- 
eS eee 3.00 fore June 30, 1953, to receive these 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 | special prices. 
Josephine Niggli 
3 be te mag for Theatre 3.50 
=) er ‘ 
Lewis Herman SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 Narrative Technique......... 3.75 
eranger Thomas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing 3.50 
PLOTTING & REVISION 5 MNeiing 3.00 
Ansi of the Short Short...... 1.00 (Ory di hk Mo a. : 
How to oo bg Own Stories 1.50 Write =e Short - 3.50 
nne Hamilton 
Basic. Formulas of Fiction....... | “ee _ 
oster-farrts ° “— 
101 Plots Used & Abused. ....... Tlie § ocean sie 
‘oung Pe : 
Plots That Sell... os. ane | Ce Senate Sey... SP 
arles Simmons : ses 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3.00 
Georges Polti pos Save 
Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 
ampbe OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
POETRY & SONGWRITING Best net no - How to Write... 3.50 
‘orham Munson 
Cie ak ~ 4 Dictionary. . 2.50 Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Tien, Seine 4 of Verse........ 2.00 Creative A mace 4 to Writing... 3.00 
obert yer ae 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 Faith 1 -f Ht Lg 1.75 
- yy arry Emerson Fosdick 
ow so Write Songs That Sell... 2.55 | isipse’s for Writer 3.00 
Arthur Korb ee terete . 
Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 | ,ia} a f nang 3.00 
nne famuton ; z 
vas oe and Selling Greeting 1.00 Weitans we , 2.00 
ae ' _ eee Os Bo eel , 
Writing ‘inn SE WMS. c.s cv coscas 2.00 Ww ne I. a 1.00 
ichard Armour vil aT. R i ait . 
Writing Your Poem...... 2.75 | writers: y bod ns — 2.50 
sie weitere 1 Reid ee 
riter’s Notebeom.. ........... J 
RADIO & TV W. Somerset Maugham 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 | Writing of Biography 1.50 
Josephine Niggli Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Radio & — Writing. .... 6.50 mere Yb. Pten......... 3D 
‘ax Wylie 4 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 | Writing—Idea to "Printed Page.. 6.95 
Robert S. Greene Glen Gundell 
Weitin for Television........... 3.00 | Writing to Sell. ............... 2.75 
Gilbert Seldes Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the following prepaid. I am entitled to return 


books for full cash refund within ten days if dissatisfied. 


Address 


City 


enclosed. 




















If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
’ for Authors 


4 
4 
( 
) 
) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
( 
4 
{ 
4 







THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


‘ book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 






313 West 35th St. 











FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 











Boston, Mass. 





outline. Two cents a word is paid for 
articles of 2000 words. 

Biographical sketches of outstanding 
Christian workers and leaders and articles 


describing successful methods used in Sun- 


day schools are bought by Sunday School 
Times, 325 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. According to the editor, Philip E. 
Howard, Jr., articles should be short (500 
to 1000 words) , for which payment is about 
$5 per 1000 words. Spiritual verse from 8 
to 16 lines is bought, and the Times uses 
one poem a week. Verse payment varies be- 
tween $2 and $4. A weekly interdenomina- 
tional paper, the Times buys no fiction and 
few photographs. 





To A Conscientious Editor 


It was just a rejection, 

It didn’t hit— 

But you couldn’t resist 
Editing it. 

You placed a large ? 

By a double-checked fact 
And added your views 

On what my work lacked. 
I wouldn’t have mined 

So much a retyping; 
That’s not the matter 
That has me griping. 

But you hid those remarks 
Where I didn’t see them 
But send them along for 
The next ed to read them! 


—Owenita Sanderlin 











OUT-OF-PRINT “33.242 BOOKS 


suppiied. All subjects, all languages. Also Genealogies and 
Family and Town Histories. tncompliete sets completed. All 
magazine back es supplied. Send us your fist of 
wants. No obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
We also supply all current books at retail store prices — postpaid 
We also supply current books at regular bookstore pri ces, 
postpaid! 
Also consult us on all your book problems 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


ig 4 West 48th Street, Dept. W, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magasines. Please list. 














EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 

, oe WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed, Shows how to write humor, age le stories, house- 
hold tips, sone etc. C with 150 mar- 

als nth of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 

order now. gather fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ‘ad 7: $1 today to 


» ©, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. Oo. ot: 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 

















FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short- short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Announcing Publication of 1953 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Wanted: outstanding, fresh, original short-shorts for new anthology. Acceptable authors only have to purchase 
limited number of copies and will share in royalties and reprint rights. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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"| SHOULD BE SORE AT 
YOU FOR SAYING 
| CAN'T WRITE FICTION ! 


But I’m not. In the last fourteen months I’ve lis- 
tened to hogwash, eyewash, hot air, plain and fancy 
baloney, praise, encouragement, and good wishes. With 
the exception of the Magazine Institute nobody has seen 
fit to tell me my stories are terrible. Honestly, it’s a relief” 


That, in essence, is what a recent applicant (*) told 
us after we had reported on his manuscripts. To us, it 
is as good as the news of a sale by.a graduate. Because 
we do try our honest best here at the Magazine Institute 
to give a straight answer o that eternal question “Have I 
got what it takes to be a writer?” 


It is not that we are opposed to selling courses to 
people who want to write. But we are jealous of our 
reputation (note—It’s pretty good) and we cannot 
afford to have applicants enroll for our course, then 
drop out because they cannot handle the work or adjust 
to the criticism. Besides, we are all writers ourselves 
and we know from bitter experience what false praise 
can do to delay success. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by the 


State of New York—is really different. For one thing, it is com- 
pletely owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY* 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball, and many 
stort stories. 


e 
JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett eee 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 


e 
MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And Other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 




















© I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 
“.. . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


“I sold another story, my sixth . 


« 


. . » reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 
sp my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 


“ 


Pve just sold my first fiction piece, 
ba ed on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to 

numerous magazines from Coronet down 
d : 

and I’m only about one-third 


through the course. ee 


* (Letters on file) 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 
Name ; 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did -- by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables you to find out for yourself 
if you have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
PLETELY SELF-CORRECTING. Answers are sent 
on a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
where you stand without misleading comment or 
unwanted flattery. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WOLRD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Street Address . 


City Zone State 





: "MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The MAGAZINE  iessvessc.cs 


(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 











SEES IR OW AOS A OR, 











If Editors Have Rejected Your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


What is Your Next Step? 


OUR WORK is either salable, or 
it isn’t. If it is, you should know 
this in order to avoid getting dis- 

couraged. If it isn’t, you wish to be told 
why. Then may I suggest that you deter- 
mine the true condition of your manu- 


script before acting further? 


When you submit your book to me for 
appraisal, this doesn’t necessarily mean 


that you are hiring me for a 
corrective criticism or revision. 
I do not rebuild a story that is 
already marketable, nor do I 
work with something that revi- 
sion obviously cannot redeem. If 
it is found that your work is not 
salable, but can be made so, I 
shall be glad to discuss your 
problem with you. Once we 
know the condition of your man- 
uscript, you are then free to 
withdraw it or proceed with my 
recommendations, as you wish. 

My assistance to clients con- 
sists of manuscript revision or 
corrective criticism, as the spe- 
cial need indicates. Write today 
for my free folder entitled “Lit- 
erary Help.” It explains my serv- 
ice and tells how we get started. 








Consult a Certified Author 

Charles Carson is recognized in 
literary circles wherever writers 
gather. He holds membership in The 
Authors Guild . . 
The Manuscripters 
club in the West . Was unani- 
mously elected President of The Pro- 
fessional Writers’ League for 1953 


. is co-founder of 
largest writers’ 


. Is an active member in The 
League of Western Writers, Inc., 

. was named a member of the 
Penman Club of England in recog- 
nition of his contribution to English 
literature. 

Hundreds of professional crafts- 
men throughout America know Car- 
son personally and recommend his 


services. 








Send 25¢ coin for my Directory 
of Literary Agents 








CHARLES 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 














